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Constance D. Sherman ’30 told 

those who couldn’t attend their 
golden reunion in May that “it was 
perfect, even to the weather.” 

Weather is important to Oberlin- 
ians who celebrate class reunions on 
Commencement Weekend. Back in 
1930 a downpour on Illumination 
Night ruined most of the floats and 
forced cancellation of the then- 
traditional parade. 

Despite that problem, the Class of 
1930 posed on the steps of the Men’s | 
Building (Wilder Hall) for a class pic- e “pony ae 
ture (after an alumni reception in 4 § 7 Nae ys 
their honor) and set some things in 
motion that seem to have had a lot to 
do with making their 50th reunion so 
successful that Miss Sherman proba- 
bly would have described it as “per- 
fect’ if it had poured all weekend. 

In addition to the rain in 1930, she 
and her classmates were shocked two 
weeks before commencement when 
Oberlin’s very popular football coach, 
Paul MacEachron, died when he 
slipped and fell from a cliff at Chance 
Creek. The also knew that they were 
going out into a “real world” of 
depression, soup lines and “no help 
wanted” signs. 

Nevertheless, they had things to 
celebrate. The Glee Club was cele- 
brating its 50th reunion. John D. 
Rockefeller had just given Oberlin 
another $100,000 (he previously gave 
$300,000) to make it possible to tear 
down Council Hall and begin con- 
struction of Bosworth Hall and the 
Quadrangle (now Asia House) for the 
Graduate School of Theology. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association in 1930, following a lun- 


: narecent letter to her classmates, 
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cheon in Warner Gym attended by 
1,000 persons, five members of the 
Class of 1880 stood in answer to the 
class roll call. The Class of 1930 then 
gave the College $600 to complete a 
fund to erect the bulletin board that is 
still in use on the northwest corner of 
Tappan Square. Previous gifts had 
been made by the classes of 1919, 
1920, 1921, 1923 and 1924. 

Following the senior class break- 
fast, the seniors walked to Emeritus 
President King’s house to sing to him. 
He had retired at the end of their 
freshman year and they were senti- 
mental about having been the last 
class to have attended Oberlin while 
he was president. 

This year, celebrating its 50th 
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In addition to showing the way to fund- 
raising, the Class of 1930 demonstrated an 
intense desire to set up a “good” reunion. 
This committee of 16 persons spent many 
months planning the reunion. Here they are 
shown, on the night before the Half Century 
Club dinner, at the home (in Oberlin) of 
Mark and Ethel Staley, where they met to 
make final plans. The result of their effort 
was that you could drop into the reunion 
headquarters at most any time and find 
something interesting happening. 


reunion, the Class of 1950 announced 
a gift to the college of $314,521. It 
was the largest class gift in Oberlin’s 
history. The previous record was the 
$284,000 presented by the Class of 
1918 at its 60th reunion. What made 
the new record even more impressive 
was the fact that it came from 80 per- 
cent of the class. This is also a new 
record. 

Several members of the class set a 
goal of $250,000 five years ago and 
they rightfully give most of the credit 
to “class spirit” for their success. In 
addition, they had a very tenacious 
chairman, J. Clayton Miller, now 
treasurer of the Alumni Association, 
who has a talent for raising money 
even from people he describes as 


“born again non-givers.” 

Members of the Class of 1930 fully 
expect (and hope) that their record 
will be broken. They note that the 
classes of 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 
all have quarter million dollar goals 
for their reunion gifts. 

Back in 1930, when the class gave 
$600 for the bulletin board, the total 
gift of all classes was $268,000. This, 
of course, wasa significant gift if you 
recall that it came in the first year of 
the Great Depression and if you 
compare the cost of automobiles then 
and now and Oberlin’s tuition then 
and now. 

These sobering thoughts enabled 
members of the Class of 1930 to 
applaud the outstanding efforts of 


other classes as they reported their 
reunion gifts. 

Alice Ward reported $25,000 from 
the Class of 1915 as a 65th reunion 
gift. In addition, the College has 
received $160,000 in cash and securi- 
ties from the estate of Eva Rentz 
Young-Hunter ‘15 who died in April 
1967. This will be used to establish an 
endowed fund for strengthening the 
teaching of studio art. Fifteen mem- 
bers of the Class of 1915 attended the 
reunion—a new record for 65th 
reunions. 

J. Stanton Addams ’20 reported at 
the Alumni Luncheon that his class 
had raised $110,206 as a60th reunion 
gift and Class Agent Allan Wurtzel 
‘55 reported $38,600 from the 25th 
reunion class. 


But the Class of 1930 had more than 
money to offer to Oberlin. Even in 
offering the money, Mark J. Staley, 
former president of the Alumni 
Association, and Thomas A. Williams, 
who now has succeeded Miss Sher- 
man as class president, announced 
the gift in a “you can call me Tom” 
and “you can call me Marcus” presen- 
tation that added new “life” (if you 
can use that word and still be “natu- 
ral”) to the Alumni Luncheon. 

The golden reunion class also found 
a way to enliven the “induction” of 
the Class of 1980 into the Alumni 
Association. At the conclusion of her 
brief welcoming words, Miss Sher- 
man told Jan Mazur, vice president of 
the senior class and newly-elected 
alumni president of the Class of 1980, 
that the Class of 1930 had a banner 
with 1980 on it. It was made by Emilie 
Williams, wife of Tom and a newly- 
elected honorary member of 1930. 
“We wish to bestow it to you as a 
gift,” said Miss Sherman. “We hope 
you will enjoy it and that you will 
bring it back 50 years from now.” 

Janand her classmates accepted the 
banner with obvious pleasure and 
promised to keep it for 50 years. Jan’s 
attitude indicated that the Class of 
1980 might well maintain the “tradi- 
tion” that was started in 1930 con- 
cerning appreciation of Oberlin, etc. 
She then said: 

“Class of 1980, we’ve made it. We 
have endured four years which | 
believe will be the most crucial years 
and have the most impact on the rest 
of our lives. We sit among alumni 
today who have also made it. They 
have endured many years of life’s 
pleasures as well as life’s conse- 
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quences. Oberlin people do make it. 
We do succeed. 

“The alumni around us have made 
it and we will make it, too. Oberlin 
people make it because, first, we are 
caring people. We care very much 
what each one of us thinks, what each 
one of us feels. Oberlin people make 
it because we are thinking people. We 
think first. We ask those questions 
and only after we’ve thought and 
asked do we seek those important 
solutions and very important answers. 

“Oberlin people make it because we 
are creative people. We are constantly 
contributing new ideas which influ- 
ence the communities around us. 
Oberlin people make it because we 
are a sharing people. We are eager to 


Commencement headquarters (this year at 
the Conservatory lounge) was a busy place 
for members of all reunion classes. 


find ways to communicate our knowl- 
edge, our thoughts and what we feel. 
Oberlin people make it because we’re 
catalysts. We create the ideas, but we 
are ready to act upon them, shaping 
them into valuable contributions to 
society. Oberlin people make it 
because we are listening people. We 
take the time to listen to the feelings, 
the ideas and concerns of all the peo- 
ple around us. Oberlin people make it 
because we are able to extend that 
handshake of understanding which 
signifies our respect and our toler- 
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ance for opposing and differing points 
of view. 

Yes, Oberlin people do make it and I 
believe we will continue to make it, to 
succeed as long as we continue tocare 
and to share, to listen, to create and 
always to extend that handshake of 
respect. This is what I believe, as 
Oberlin alumni, we stand for. 

“And, it is in support of this belief 
that I accept for you, the Class of 
1980, the invitation by our alumni to 
become a part of one of the most valu- 
able and greatest resources we 
have—the Alumni Association. Class 
of 1980, congratulations, we will make 
it. 


In her welcome to the Class of 1930, 
Miss Sherman, whose father, the late 
Philip D. Sherman, taught English at 
Oberlin 1907-42, said: 

“None of us has anything to say 
about his or her birthplace. As my 
father was a professor at Oberlin, it 
was natural that I was born here, and 
coming back to Oberlin is in a very 
real sense coming home. 

“As achild I can remember some of 
the men and women whose lives 
were woven into the warp and the 
woof of the history of the College. 
Dr. Jewett, whom I recall as a courtly 
old gentleman with a small clipped 
moustache, came from Yale to be an in- 
structor in chemistry. One day he 
said toaclass that Napoleon had hada 
coffee service of aluminum, simply 
because it was the most expensive 
metal known. He added: ‘If any of you 
could devise an inexpensive method 
of producing it, you would be a mil- 
lionaire.’ This inspired Charles 
Martin Hall and the rest is Oberlin 
history. 

“Il also remember Agnes Mastick, 
whose father, Lucien Warner, gave 
Oberlin Warner Gymnasium and 
Warner Hall. One evening she was 
seated at a dinner beside a man she 
didn’t know. He said: ‘Miss Warner, I 
know that your father is a manufac- 
turer, but what does he make?’ In 
that era female underpinnings, such 
as Warner corsets, were not men- 
tioned in public, so Agnes Warner 
smiled serenely and replied: ‘My father 
makes treasure chests.’ 

“The Oberlin of my childhood was 
prevailingly honest. We never had a 
key to the front door until I was eight 
years old, and the only theft that 
occurred was of an apple pie. My 
father came back from chapel one 
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Songfest at 1930's reunion headquarters in Fairchild. 


noon just in time to see a tramp leav- 
ing the back door with the pie in his 
hand. 

“One pillar of rectitude in the 
community was the somewhat leg- 
endary Dean of Women known as 
Madame J. At that time Warner Hall 
stood where the King Building is 
now, and there was a beautiful lilac 
bush halfway down the curving walk 
to the corner. One spring day Madame 
J. saw a boy with a sprig of lilac in his 
buttonhole. She stopped to admire it. 
‘Did you buy it?’ she asked. ‘No,’ re- 
plied the youth. ‘Did someone give it 
to you?’ she pursued. ‘No,’ he an- 
swered, looking somewhat embarrass- 
ed. ‘Well, if you didn’t buy it, and no 
one gave it to you, you must have 
stolen it;’ and she ordered the hapless 
youth to march into the Conserva- 
tory and to apologize to Dean 
Morrison. 

“On another occasion she was irate 
because a young man was habitually 
late. ‘You will be late at your own 
wedding, she thundered. Several 
years later she had a telegram from 
him saying: ‘Married at four o’clock 
today. On time.’ 

“Oberlin has always had very high 
academic standards and there were 
numerous requirements. Don Love 
said he thought that some of them 
were put in the catalogue to develop 
our character. 

“In our junior year we decided that 


there was too much emphasis on 
grades, so we petitioned the faculty 
that they be abolished. They were, 
and for an entire semester we didn’t 
have any grades at all. You can't 
imagine what chaos that created. We 
would get bluebooks back with a 
scrawl at the top which resembled a 
cross between spaghetti and Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs. But it didn’t seem 
tactful to ask a professor of philo- 
sophy what he had written, especially 
when we were not at all sure how 
well we had done in the test. The 
following semester we circulated 
another petition asking that grades 
be restored, andI have always thought 
that the faculty must have been 
amused when they signed that one. 
“Oberlin was founded by deeply 
religious men who dedicated the Col- 


James Bradford '23 sang along with 1930. 


lege to the service of God, so it is no 
accident that, from the very begin- 
ning, women were given equal educa- 
tional opportunities with: men and 
that racial barriers were soon dropped. 

“The world service is fundamental 
to the Oberlin ethic. The College has 
inspired many students to be mis- 
sionaries, while others have become 
doctors, nurses, or have served their 
communities in various Capacities. 

“What does a college education 
mean? While Kingman Brewster was 
president of Yale, I heard him say that 
it is quite possible to be over-trained 
for a job but that it is completely 
impossible to be over-educated. 

“Education at Oberlin has always 
meant inculcating certain ideals of 
goodness, truth and beauty. It would 
be hard to imagine the College with- 
out the music which has inspired so 
many generations of students. When 
the Japanese architect Yamasaki was 
working on plans for the Conserva- 
tory, he insisted that every practice 
room open on something beautiful. 
He said: “The students will be creat- 
ing beauty; they must be in the pres- 
ence of it.’ 

“We also need friends. We must 
learn both how to make them and 
how to keep them, for they are our 
greatest treasure. So let us think of 
the good, the true and the beautiful, 
for ultimately our thoughts deter- 


Where's the table for the Class of 1999? 
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Staley and Williams warm up to letting the 
audience know the size of the Class of 
1930's gift. When they finally say, 
“$314,000,” said class goes wild. 


mine what we are. The French poet 
Lamartine said: ‘I have lived a long 
life, and I have seen only the good.’ 

“The Class of 1930 was the first 
class to graduate after the stock 
market crash of 1929. There were no 
jobs, and fathers of some of the boys 
who graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale paid large 
corporations for the privilege of let- 
ting their sons work to gain experi- 
ence. 

“We have survived three wars and 
we have seen public opinion shift 
from the joyous optimism of 1956 
when people cried: ‘I’ve got the world 
ona string.’ to the deep pessimism of 
the seventies. The Vietnam War de- 
stroyed our belief in the invincibility 
of the American military machine 
and Watergate fractured our belief in 
American progress. Today there is a 
generation which has grown up 
doubting whether we can solve our 
problems. 

“Members of the Class of 1980, 
you are going out into a world where 
there is recession, double-digit infla- 
tion and unemployment, although 
the job market is far better than it 
was 50 years ago. 

“Be strong. Remember that you 
have behind you a tradition of 147 
years of Oberlin graduates. We believe 
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Members of the Class of 1930 at the Alumni Luncheon. 


Edmund Aghajanian ‘79 and Jim Faunce 
Marjorie (Gardner)’30 and Andy Hanigan. ‘30 (hon.) were genial hosts. 


Presentation of the 1980 banner to the Class of 1980. 


that you will enrich this heritage. Set 
your goal high among the stars that 
you may find beauty and laughter 
along the pathway. 

“In the words of President King, 
‘You will find that happiness comes 
from friendship, love, loyalty and the 
abiding peace that truth, beauty and 


goodness bestow on the human spirit.” 


“These are some of the things that 
Oberlin means. I hope that you will 
take them with you when you go out 
into the world and that you will come 
back 50 years from now with new 
laurels to lay at the feet of the College 
we love and revere.” 


At their “Fare-Ye-Well Luncheon” 


Bayard (“By”) Lyon ‘42, 
1 F. eee mecty 


president of the 


following Commencement, Connie 
Sherman’s classmates called attention 
to something else that some of them 
remembered from their undergradu- 
ate days. During Freshmen Week in 
1926, Connie’s father, P.D. Sherman, 
gave a talk at a meeting in Talcott 
Hall. His subject was “Loyalty to 
One’s College” and he urged them to 
keep themselves informed of the 
affairs of Oberlin, of its personnel 
and equipment, of the work that it 
does, of the product that it turns out. 

“Loyalty means that one can always 
be counted on tostand by, to respond 
with information, advice, influence, 
work, money; that, busy as one is, 
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Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar ‘50 
Barbara Smith Goodman ‘49 


one can do one more thing; that poor 
as one is, one is willing to share what 
one has, if by any means one can 
serve Alma Mater.” 

Mary Margaret Rhodes Roberts, 
former member of the Alumni Board, 
member of the Class of 1930’s Golden 
Anniversary committee and a practi- 
tioner over the years of Mr. Sher- 
man’s advice, read his remarks to her 
classmates as the reunion ended. It 
would be difficult to name all the 
others in the class of 1930 who have 
done what Mr. Sherman encouraged 
because many, including some of 
Clayton Miller’s born again non- 
givers, have silently served Oberlin 


who returned for their 65th reunion. 


a 


over the years. But many names come 
to mind such as “Bun” Gladieux who 
served two terms as alumni-elected 
trustee, Mark Staley who won the 
Alumni Award in 1968 for direct ser- 
vice to Oberlin and still keeps serv- 
ing, Clayt Miller who has possibly 
devoted even more time to Oberlin 
than Mark has, Helen Faunce who 
has served as class agent and as Akron 
correspondent for the Alumni Maga- 
zine, Jim Faunce and Dick Roberts 
who have applauded and encouraged 
their wives in their support of Ober- 
lin, Jack Adams who was president of 
the class in 1930 and has served on 
the Alumni Board and led the aca- 
demic procession at Commencement 
in 1980, Peg Palmer Doane, Tom and 
honorary member Emilie Williams, 
the late George White who helped 
Oberlin for many years asa trustee of 
the Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges and had looked forward to 
presiding at the Class of 1930’s Golden 
Reunion, Viola Hayward White who 
designed the 1930 banner, Prudence 
White Stone ‘61 and her husband 
(Spencer) who helped make the re- 
union a success, and Connie Sherman 
who has served on the Alumni Board, 
chaired the Alumni Magazine's editorial 
Advisory Board and followed her 
father’s 1926 instructions over the 
years whether she listened to them or 
not. The list goes on and on. 

If P.D. Sherman had still been alive, 
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Ellie Otto Veazey of Santa Barbara, Calif., and Charlie Shumard McQuilkin. Ellie and 
Sam Starfas, who teaches at San Marcos High School where she is librarian, were married 
June 14; so she is now Ellie Starfas. 


ten. 


he could have been flooded with tele- 
grams saying: “We have responded 
splendidly.” 


Something else that happened in 1930 
should be considered in appraising 
what happened in 1980. The speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association in 1930 was Frances G. 
Hosford 91, then emeritus professor 
of Latin anda frequent contributor of 
articles about Oberlin’s history for 
the Alumni Magazine. Her topic was 
“The Oberlin Idea.” She pointed out 
that the “Oberlin Idea” was not, even 
in 1930, “easy to put into a few 
words.” She noted that Oberlin had 
always been “progressive in princi- 
ples and practice but conservative in 
temperament.” Miss Hosford said that 
Oberlin “made an epocal advance 
when she promised to women the 
same instructive advantages as to 
men” but “the conservative side came 
uppermost when it came to subse- 
quent opportunity.” 

Kathryn L. Hopwood 30, one of the 
foremost practitioners of P.D. Sher- 
man’s advice, gave a dissertation on 
somewhat the same subject at the 
Class of 1930’s 50th reunion. It be- 
gins on Page 9. 


At the Half Century Club’s dinner, 
its president, James Roemer ‘27, wel- 
comed the Class of 1930 into its 


Alice Ward announces the 1915 Reunion 
gift of $25,000 plus $160,000 bequest. 


Heather Partridge Oppenheimer ‘70 at her 
cluster reunion. 


membership. Tom Williams responded 
on behalf of the class. The club spon- 
sored two symposia on Saturday. The 
first was a panel discussion on “Some 
pressing problems of aging and how 
to deal with them.” This was followed 
by a slide presentation by History 
Prof. Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 on Ober- 
lin’s architecture. Panelists at the first 
symposium were Bob Riter, specialist 
in hospital administration and geron- 
tology, and Clyde Bartter, financial 
advisor and vice president of the 
National City Bank. Stephen Cutler, 
chairman of the sociology/anthro- 
pology department, was moderator. 
The Class of 1915 had its reunion 
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Serious discussion at the Heisman Club breakfast. 


headquarters at the Oberlin Inn and 
Dean of Students George Langeler 
spoke at the class dinner. 

Seventeen members of the Class of 
1920 attended their 60th reunion. 
Headquarters were in the Oberlin 
Inn and Joe Disbennet ’80 spoke at 
the class dinner. Zenas Clark was re- 
elected president. He pointed out that 
Stanton Addams, “with the advice 
and counsel of Ray Hengst,” plus the 
people who gave to the campaign, 
were the ones to get credit for 1920's 
$111,000 reunion gift. George T. Jones 
‘20, recipient of the Alumni Award, 
found time to conduct tours of the 
trees on Tappan Square on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Vic Obenhaus presided at the 55th 
reunion of the Class of 1925 because 
Erwin Griswold, class president, was 
in Australia to address the chief justi- 
ces of 70 nations. Erwin recently 


became an honorary trustee of Ober- 
lin after 46 years of active service! 

Nick Isherwood ’80 and Jan Mazur 
had an informal “rap” session with 
members of the classes of 1934, 1935 
and 1936 who were holding a cluster 
reunion with headquarters at Das- 
comb. Jan’s father, Joseph ‘51, had a 
cluster meeting of his own. The 1980 
edition of the New Student Handbook 
contains an article by Jan entitled 
“Why I’ve Never Transferred.” It 
makes the point that “The Oberlin 
Idea” is to provide students with a 
challenging and enriching environ- 
ment in which to grow, but that 
means nothing at all until a student 
takes the first step and meets the 
opportunities and creates the experi- 
ences. 

Clara Guerry Denny ’34 played the 
piano at the cluster dinner on Satur- 
day and Robert Longsworth, dean of 


F. Marie Lehti ‘28 


the College of Arts & Sciences, was 
the speaker. Miriam Rogers ‘35 spoke 
Sunday evening of her experiences as 
a missionary and Edgar and Dorothy 
(Peterson) Alden, both ’36, played 
violin duets. John Keefe ’36 led a 
memorial moment for his classmates 
and Hank Boardman ’36 led group 
singing. 

The Classes of 1949, 1950 and 1951 
had their headquarters at Barrows 
with dinners at South Hall and Talcott. 

The Class of 1955 had its 25th 
reunion headquarters at Talcott and 
it held a well-attended symposium 
entitled “Changes Since 1955 or the 
Greying of the Silent Generation.” 
Panelists were Dave Horn, Caroline 
Dash Davis Gleiter, Polly Joan Gris- 
wold, Ken Goodrich, Paul Rheingold, 
Brad Seasholes and Ann Slosser. 
Nancy Dixon McClusky was modera- 
tor. 

The Classes of 1969, 1970 and 1971 
had their cluster reunion headquar- 
ters at Burton. They attended a sym- 
posium entitled “The Stormy Years, 
One Decade Later.” Tom Gold ’70 
spoke at the Shansi breakfast and told 
of an emotional reunion of Ming 
Hsien graduates after 30 years of iso- 
lation. It will be printed ina later issue 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


Chris Baymiller, Pete Forsythe and Bob 
Cynkar, all ’71. A memorial gathering 
was held at their cluster reunion for Bart 
Pitman ‘70 who died in a motorcycle acci- 
dent in 1977. Tom Hammond ‘70, who 
had planned to attend the reunion, was still 
ina coma after he and his bride of a few 
days were in an auto accident, 
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The following talk was deliv- 
ered to her classmates May 24 
by Kathryn L. Hopwood ’30, 
former dean of students at 
Hunter College, City University 
of New York. She was an 
alumni-elected trustee of Ober- 
lin College 1956-1962 and 
1962-68. 


“We have heard 


the chimes at midnight...” 


Kay Hopwood received the honorary L.H.D. 
from Oberlin in 1970. 


college should be a time of 

personal assessment, a time 
for re-evaluating goals, for a sense of 
emancipation from dependencies, and 
for new self-determined decision 
making.” 

I have been saying this in various 
settings and vocabularies to groups 
of prospective freshmen for more 
than 30 years. With some sense of 
defeat I have watched them rush to 
the pay phones to reverse the charges 
and ask their parents for instruction 
as to what to do next. 

The summer before my own initia- 
tion into this moment of adulthood 
was far less complicated. My mother 
did some consultation with another 
Oberlin mother and was advised to 
see to it that I hada silver napkin ring 


66 T he period before one enters 
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with my name engraved on it and 
that I was well supplied with pongee 
underwear, specifically, voluminous 
bloomers with two hands of elastic at 
the knee and slips with a drawstring 
high on the chest. Mother bought 
bolts of pongee and spent the summer 
of 1926 at her sewing machine. When 
I sold my family home in 1975, a por- 
tion of this heritage was still in the 
attic in very good condition. The Sal- 
vation Army thus became the final 
beneficiary in my preparation for 
Oberlin. 

Early in the fall of 1926, the ward- 
robe trunk which I had received as a 
high school graduation present (didn’t 
we all?) was transported to Ashta- 
bula and I was taken to the railroad 
station there to begin the trip to 
Oberlin. One other passenger boarded 
the train for the same destination. 
His name was Robert Morrison. Upon 
arrival we wished each other well, 
and I do not recall that our paths 
crossed again until quite recent class 
reunions. By this time he had become 
a millionaire and! a pensioner. What- 
ever happened? 

At the Oberlin station! was met by 
my older cousin’s fiance, a senior who 
ate at Grey Gables where she lived 
and where I was to spend the next 
four years. He had asked his house- 
mother if we might stop by so that 
he could show me his own living 
quarters. This was appropriately 
decorous since obviously if he took 
me to the second floor we would need 
her chaperonage in order that neither 
he nor I would be compromised. After 
the brief inspection we went on to 
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Robert S. Morrison ‘31, mentioned in Miss 
Hopwood's talk, is chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of Molded Fiber Glass Com- 


panies Inc. He gave each of his classmates a 


fiber glass tray as a reunion souvenir. 


Grey Gables where I was placed under 
the supervision of Mother Dudley. 
In the next few days I attended 
many lectures, learned from our ju- 
nior advisers that I was to stand up 
when they entered the room, and was 
initiated into what my fellow fresh- 
men from Oak Park perceived as 
involuntary politics. They knew each 
other very well and regarded each 
other very highly with the result that 
they nominated each other for every 
class office. It was about this time 


that I discovered that I, who had been 
graduated first in a class of 26, could 
not possibly participate in a French 
class taught by a Frenchman. I went 
down to the Oberlin Inn where | 
could talk undiscovered on a pay 
phone and told my parents I wanted 
to come home. Persuaded to stay at 
least another week and unable to 
meet the multiple confrontations in 
social decorum, political awareness 
and linguistic skills, | took to my bed 
with a heavy cold and was subse- 
quently visited by a beatific nurse, 
Anna Trefethren ‘12. She whisked 
me away to Browning House, where, 
as the sole occupant, I enjoyed tender 
loving care. At the end of Freshman 
Week I emerged in time to acquire 
that most important symbol of the 
initiate, a yellow slicker with a crim- 
son “O” on the back. It was thus that 
my life at Oberlin began. 


In recent months I have been trying 
to identify and evaluate our Oberlin 
experience and compare it with that 
of other college students, earlier and 
later, Oberlin and non-Oberlin. 
Obviously the inevitable question 
becomes: Was there something par- 
ticularly special about our education? 
Is there a distinctive Oberlin ethos? If 
so, what shaped it and what shaped 
us? 

While I was pondering these ques- 
tions the March-April issue of the 
Alumni Magazine arrived containing 
the article written by Rich Orloff ’73 
at the time of his fifth reunion. He 
says: “I had entered Oberlin out of 
touch with my feelings, insensitive 
and unaware of the ways of the 
world. Four years later I left Oberlin 
more aware, more sensitive and still 
unaware of the ways of the world. 

“The fact is, life at Oberlin can pre- 
pare a person beautifully for life at 
Oberlin. But Oberlin misled me. It 
portrayed a caring, trusting, passion- 
ate world which I loved and thought 
was universal. Imagine my surprise 
when I grew up.” 

In later paragraphs he describes a 
reassessment, Oberlin revisited, in 
these terms: 

“There was a picnic dinner pro- 
vided by Hi-C and all the co-opers 
were there stuffing themselves. Stu- 
dents complained about how mate- 
rialistic the world was as they lis- 
tened to $700 stereos. The three 
members left in the Oberlin Radical 
Coalition were protesting a war to be 
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announced and the pressing issues of 
the day were still being debated on 
the Conservatory bathroom walls.” 

With allowance for the rhetoric of 
the 1970’s, we recognize the same 
search for a better world and for a 
chance to help mold it that are charac- 
teristics of many Oberlin graduates. 

I began to ask what form this took 
in our day since I could recall no polit- 
ical activity whatever except for the Mock 
Conventions. 

In a search for an answer I re-read 
whatever books I had from our period 
of Oberlin life. Especially illuminat- 
ing was a collection of speeches and 
chapel talks by Kemper Fullerton, 
published by the Yale University Press 
in 1938. I remember Prof. Fullerton 
as that little man seated at the right of 
E. A. Miller on the front row of Fin- 
ney Chapel. They kept elbows in each 
other’s ribs and continuously nudged 
each other at especially delectable 
moments. 

In a speech given in 1926 to the 
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Stan Platt 30 and Willard V. Quine '30 watch the academic procession. 


Social Science Club, called “Oberlin— 
College or Cause,” Prof. Fullerton 
reviewed the history of Oberlin’s 
founding, its strong anti-slavery 
activity in the Civil War period, its 
early admission of women, and he 
then suggested that following the 
war and the intense political in- 
volvement, Oberlin turned its atten- 
tion to the development of its educa- 
tional programs and put its energies 
to work on curricula. 

He commented: “Yet the idea of 
Oberlin as a cause was by no means 
altogether lost. The old religious and 
ethical fervor continued to manifest 
itself in various ways. The passion for 
liberty which was concentrated upon 
the freedom of the slave now became 
diffused into the ideal of social service 
which has so strongly marked Ober- 
lin’s history. This ideal was of course 
present from the beginning. It is 
expressed in the name of the col- 
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Lorene Osborn Jewel ‘15, Class Agent Victor Obenhaus ‘25 and his wife, Marion. 


lege. And Oberlin has succeeded in 
instilling into large numbers of its 
alumni this ideal for which John 
Frederick Oberlin stood.” 

Mr. Fullerton went on to suggest 
that this quality was due largely to 
the impact of Henry Churchill King 
and Edward Increase Bosworth. 
“Under their leadership,” he wrote, 
“Oberlin has sought to coordinate 
religious experience with the find- 
ings of the laboratory.” 

We, of course, came to Oberlin in 
the last year of President King’s tenure 
and my own recollection of him is of a 
man in delicate health whose per- 
sonal appearances in our lives were 
infrequent. But the kinds of tribute 
paid to him by his former students 
and by faculty of undoubted intellectual 
strength give us reason to believe 
that the particular climate we came 
into was greatly influenced by him 
and Dean Bosworth. Dr. Charles 
Wager, in his 1928 volume of “To 
Whom It May Concern” has an essay 
written upon the occasion of the King 
retirement. He says: 

“ ..The College of today is very 
largely his creation. Idealism, unworld- 
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liness, the putting of money last 
instead of first, service, sacrifice, the 
world outlook, these have been his 
governing ideas as they were the 
ideas of his predecessor, and these he 
has rooted deep in the substance of 
the college. This is his work, his 
monument, his praise...” 

Dr. Wager then says:”... During my 
years at Oberlin the college has been 
richin the most valuable of all posses- 
sions, two great kindred souls who 
have forced us by their example to 
regard every aspect of human life, 


Ella Parmenter ‘15, 
president of 
the 65th reunion class. 
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1920 Class President and Agent Zenas 
Clark, LaVerne Parks Street '20 and 1920 
Class Vice President Stanton Addams. 


even scholarship itself, sub specie eterni- 
tatis. An institution into which the 
lives of a King and a Bosworth have 
been built, which is in some degree 
the expression of their personalities, 
may well be proud of its past, may 
well be hopeful of its future.” 

When one surveys the strident 
power struggles we have seen in the 


Mark Staley and Clayt Miller used “graphics” to impress their classmates with the signifi- 
cance of the 1930 Reunion gift. 


last 20 years in colleges and universi- 
ties across the country, these faculty 
tributes sound like voices from an- 
other planet. I recall President 
Stevenson saying to the Board, when 
I was an alumni trustee, that he was 
sick of being an errand boy between 
two bodies of people, each of which 
was under the impression that it was 
running the College. He referred to 
the faculty and the trustees. Later, of 
course, the students got into the act 
too. 


What makes the great respect—even 
veneration—that students and faculty 
alike had for these two men even 
more remarkable is the strong princi- 
ple of faculty governance that has 
been a part of Oberlin’s tradition. 
The influence they had does not 
appear to have been in conflict with 
such principle. Even if we make some 
allowance for a different time and 
season it is a most significant facet of 
Oberlin’s history. 


Dr. Fullerton’s suggestion that the 
early Oberlin passion for liberty and 
for rights of minorities (blacks— 
women—and others) was later shown 
forth inits graduates’ ideals of service 
and humanitarianism led me to re- 
examine our own recent class direc- 
tory. 1] found that the document would 
support his belief: it is the record of 
50 years of public endeavor, educa- 
tional leadership and distinguished 
scholarship both here and abroad, 
community improvement of ethical 
and social concern. It is a significant 
record of the way such plantings 
matured in us. I pondered his state- 
ment that the political activity of the 
Civil War period underwent a tran- 
substantiation into an effort to build 
a curriculum that would indeed 
“coordinate religious experience with 
the findings of the laboratory.” 

In my recollection, we had a good 
deal of discussion in dining rooms, 
dormitories and clubs on the subjects 
we were studying. We came home 


Connie Sherman, 1930's president, chairs 
a class meeting. 


from Dr. Wager’s 11 o’clock course, 
Classics in Translation, and discussed 
the lecture of the day over lunch, 
returning then to Haylor’s Book Store 
to purchase the books to which he 
had made passing reference. 

We went to Prof. Ward’s classes in 
Medieval Architecture and sensed the 
exaltation of human aspiration as 
expressed in stone and stained glass. 

We attended Prof. Buddington’s 
class in zoology, and observing 
through our microscopes the com- 
plexity of tiny living organisms invis- 
ible to the human eye, came away 
with a new sense of wonder at the 
intricacy and the orderliness of the 
universe. We went to the required 
chapel meetings; sometimes we were 
reached by the speaker, sometimes 
not, but we did not fail to be lifted by 
the beauty of the organ improvisa- 
tions of Dr. Andrews. We saw hang- 
ing on the wall the Shansi banner; we 
came out into the sunlight and faced 
the memorial arch commemorating 
those who had lived and died for a 
cause dear to them and the college. 
Somehow this all added up to more 
than the sum of its parts. For each of 
us the specific components of the 
total experience were different, but 


The Class of 1930 awarded ‘‘letters” to its 
quartet of Oberlin honorary degree recip- 

ients, (from left) Quine (1955), Hopwood 
(1968), May (1980) and Cairns (1980). 
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they generated a constellation of 
values important to us these 50 years. 

We came to Oberlin less than a 
decade after World War I and we left 
in the middle of the Great Depres- 
sion. Each of us bore its mark. Some 
of us took any job we could get; some 
went immediately to graduate school 
and ended up ahead in scholarly pro- 
ductivity. How many of us were 
scarred by the compulsion for voca- 
tional security? We anticipated no 
government subsidies for education 
while young, no social security for old 
age, and no federal programs of health 
care. Dollars were very very precious 
indeed. I suspect many of us were less 
daring than we choose to admit, less 
ready to take chances, less adven- 
turesome in pursuit of the will o’ the 
wisp. 

But if we were cautious in some 
moods, we still were elated at youth’s 
courage and triumph over environ- 
ment. Do you remember being at a 


Class Agent Allen Wurtzel ‘55 announces that his class has contributed at least $38,500 


track meet out at the athletic field on 
a Saturday afternoon in the spring of 
1927 when an announcement came 
over the loudspeaker that Charles 
Lindbergh had successfully completed 
his solo flight to Paris? How could we 
guess that before our 50th reunion 
we would place men on the moon? 
How could we dream that before the 
end of the century we would see 
incredible advances in scientific 
achievement accompanied by a revo- 
lution in social mores? Do you remember 
going to Rec at 7 o'clock and getting 
back to the dorm by 9:40 in time for 
the 10 o'clock closing? Did you think 
then that your children would live in 
co-educational dormitories? 

Several times I have referred to 
Kemper Fullerton’s collection of 
addresses to Oberlin groups. For me, 
the most poignant of these is his 
Senior Chapel talk delivered on May 
29, 1934. It was not only the last 
chapel for the seniors but the last for 


Dr. Fullerton too because he was retiring. 
It was 46 years after his own college 
graduation so he talked to the 1934 
graduates about their return to a 
reunion in Oberlin 46 years in the 
future, namely reurtion in 1980. 
He quotes a song which was a 
favorite in his own college days: 
Where, oh where, are the verdant 
Freshmen? 

Safe now in the Sophomore Class. 

Where, oh where, are the gay young 
Sophomores? 

Safe now in the Junior Class. 

Where, oh where, are the stately 
Juniors? 

Safe now in the Senior Class. 

Where, oh where, are the grave old 
Seniors? 

Safe now in the wide wide world. 

Then he comments: 

“I beseech of you, don’t all of your 
class come back safe and sane in 1980. 
The reunion will lose a most pleasu- 
rable thrill if you do. Above all, don’t 
any of you come back hard boiled... . 

“The hard-boiled are apt to lose out 
of their lives the thing that lends toa 
reunion its greatest zest—the faculty 
of friendship. ... 

““Safe in the wide wide world’! We 
are never safe. ... One can so easily 
lose his way init. But by holding fast 
to two golden threads he may win his 
way through without bringing shame 
upon his classmates. 

“These golden threads are love and 
loyalty. ...” 

Dr. Fullerton continues: 

“Some day you and I who go out 
from college life this year will attend 
our last reunion. The foreground will 
be strangely foreshortened. The 
horizon will no longer be distant. ... 

“But perhaps these tenuous threads 
of love and loyalty, if firmly held, may 
lead us on encouragingly, invitingly, 
to explore in the amplitude of eter- 
nity that wider world which lies before 
us all.” 

“We have heard the chimes at mid- 
night, Master Shallow,” Falstaff says 
to his old companion as they remi- 
nisce together about former days. 

We too have heard the chimes at 
midnight, a great and goodly heritage. 

Let us rejoice in it. 


Class President Bob Aley ‘36 with 
Gertrude and Ben Lewis, emeritus professor 


of economics. 
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Commencement 


exercises 


berlin conferred 517 degrees at 

the College’s 147th anniversary 

commencement exercises on 
Monday, May 26 (Memorial Day). 

The Honorable Louis Stokes, six- 
term congressman from Ohio’s 21st 
District and the first black congress- 
man from Ohio, delivered the com- 
mencement address to some 2,400 
persons including graduating seniors, 
their families and 700 reunioning 
alumni. 

President Danenberg presented 
degrees to 501 candidates. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences, 
there were 431 B.A.’s and one M.A. 
Recognized for academic distinction 
were two Senior Scholars and 79 
seniors with honors in their major 
field of study. Ten had highest honors. 
Fifteen received both the B.A. and 
B.Mus. through Oberlin’s five-year 
double-degree program. 

Sixty-six in the Class of 1980 were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 24 were 
elected associate members of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi. 

In the Conservatory, there were 71 
bachelors of music and two of them 
also received the master of music in 
teaching degree. Seventeen were 
elected to Pi Kappa Lambda. 

Honorary doctorates were awarded 
to Congressman Stokes, chemist 
Robert W. Cairns ’30, historian David 
Henry Pinkney ‘36, psychoanalyst 
Rollo May ’30 and novelist Chloe 
Anthony (“Toni’) Morrison. 


Prior to awarding the degrees, Presi- 
dent Danenberg said that he intended 
to applaud the achievements of those 
who would graduate with honors but 
that he, at least, and some proud par- 
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ents and friends were going to “clap 
just as hard for those among you who 
made it by the skin of your teeth.” 

The president quoted Booker T. 
Washington in Up from Slavery: “Suc- 
cess is to be measured not so much by 
the position that one has reached in 
life as by the obstacles he has over- 
come while trying to succeed,” and 
said that by that standard some of the 
graduating seniors had been wonder- 
fully successful. 

“Having worked to teach you that 
neither wealth nor social background 
nor sex nor racial origins determinea 
person’s worth,” Danenberg explain- 
ed, “now we add to the list: grade 
point average.” 

“Society honors its great achievers, 
even as we do today, but Oberlin’s 
greatest concern is not in how great 
you become, but in how narrow you 
can make the gap between the person 
you are and the person you can be,” 
he added. 

“When things get rough and values 
uncertain, when you get tired and 
want renewal, come on back to your 
ivory tower. Write a letter to the 
Review. Climb on a bicycle and feel 
young again. Strange as it may seem 
to you now, we'll not remember your 
failures but everything that you 
brought of yourself and left with us.” 


Soloists for the Conservatory’s com- 
mencement recitals were Frank Cor- 
bin, organ; Rochelle Zuroff, mezzo- 
soprano, accompanied by Manuel 


Leading the academic procession were Jack 


Adams ‘30 and George T. Scott, now emer- 
itus professor of biology. 


Papasifakis, piano; Cynthia Mowery, 
harp; Gary Malvern, trumpet; Steven 
Cahn, piano; Russell Paige, viola da 
gamba; Skip Sempe, harpsichord; 
Martha Fischer, piano; Kiyoshi 
Tamagawa, piano; Deborah Fair, 
soprano, accompanied by Martha 
Fischer; Ryan Brown, violin; Derek 
Ragin, piano; Carol Goodwillie, flute; 
Ethan Seidel, piano; Stephen Fitch, 
marimba, and Charles Floyd, piano. 


Matt Hennessee, president of the 
senior class and a licensed minister 
since February, chose the theme “I, 
too, have a dream” for his com- 
mencement remarks. 

He noted that 17 years have passed 
since Martin Luther King Jr. made his 
“T have a dream” speech and that the 


dream has been sidetracked by the 
Vietnam War, pessimism, Watergate, 
the recession, inflation, high interest 
rates, etc. 

Hennessee, who memorized King’s 
speech 12 years ago and has been re- 
citing it to youth groups with consid- 
erable success, said: “My dream is 
basically his. We need to accept each 
other as individuals and we need to 
walk together. We, together, can 
change things. Can’t is spelled TRY. 
The spirit of love, concern and com- 
passion must spread across the seas 
to Africa and Asia.” 

“My dream includes all of us,” he 
said, “and we must remember that 
caring for each other is a basic factor 
of life. We, too, were once on the bot- 
tom of the ladder and what goes up 
must come down. My dream includes 
all of us.” 

After receiving his license, Hen- 
nessee preached in Oberlin, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown and Akron. He 
went to work June 16 as assistant city 
manager in Saginaw, Mich., at asalary 
of $16,000. Tom Dalton, former city 
manager in Oberlin, is now city man- 
ager in Saginaw. 

When Hennessee was a freshman 
at Oberlin, Dalton suggested that he 
apply for a job at the police station. 
He took an exam and became a police 
dispatcher, a job at which he worked 
until shortly before commencement. 
Despite working 40 hours a week in 
the summer and 24 hours a week dur- 
ing the school year, he maintained aB 
average. He took the job in Saginaw 
to help Dalton save money (because 
of Hennessee’s inexperience) and he 
thinks it is a good stepping stone to 
gain experience before he enrolls in 
law school. His future hopes are to 
get into politics. 

An orphan who has worked since 
the age of 12, Hennessee enrolled at 
Oberlin because it was his “first 
choice.” He didn’t apply anywhere 
else because “if Oberlin didn’t want 
me, nobody else did.” 


First elected to Congress in 1968, 
Louis Stokes is a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
chairman of the Budget Committee’s 
task force on community and human 
resources. In 1977, House Speaker 
“Tip” O’Neill appointed him chair- 
man of the select committee sur- 
rounding the death of John F. Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King Jr. 

He chaired the Congressional Black 
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Matt Hennessee: ‘‘I, too, have a dream.” 


Caucus in 1972 and was subsequently 
elected to a second term. He cur- 
rently chairs the Black Caucus’s 
Health Brain Trust. 

Born in Cleveland, Feb. 23, 1925, 
Stokes attended Western Reserve 
1946-48 and graduated from Cleve- 
land Marshall Law School in 1953. He 
was admitted to the Ohio bar that 
year and practiced law with the firm 
of Stokes, Character, Perry, White- 
head, Young and Davidson from 
1954-68. 

He received the honorary Doctor 
of Humanities degree. 


Robert W. Cairns ‘30, who received 
the honorary Sc.D., was born in 
Oberlin. His father, William D. Cairns, 
taught math at the college from 1899 
to 1939 and his mother, Iva Crofoot 
Cairns, taught math at the Academy 
in 1902-03. He was educated in the 
Oberlin schools. At the end of his jun- 
ior year in the College he wona four- 
year fellowship at Johns-Hopkins 
which culminated in the Ph.D. (1932) 
and was one of nine fellowships given 
for the first time in 1929 at Johns- 


Hopkins. Cairns was the winner from 
Ohio in statewide competition. 

He was employed by Hercules Inc. 
for nearly 40 years and his leadership 
of group efforts led to pioneering of 
polypropylene resins, fibers and films 
and a new type of oil and heat- 
resistant rubber. He won the Perkin 
medal for outstanding work in applied 
chemistry (1969) and most other top 
awards for chemists. He retired as 
vice president at Hercules in 1971 to 
serve as deputy assistant secretary 
for science and technology in the 
Department of Commerce. 

In 1972 he became executive direc- 
tor of the American Chemical Society, 
which he had served as president in 
1968, as board member since 1961 
and as board chairman. He was exec- 
utive director for five years and found 
it “normal” to have the portrait of 
Harry Holmes looking down on him. 
Holmes was president of the ACS in 
1942 and professor of chemistry (and 
department chairman) at Oberlin from 
1914 until his retirement in 1945. 

Cairns has always enjoyed his 
“friendly connection with Oberlin” 
through his family. He married 
Katharine Kuhn ’31 in 1932. Their 
children are Lindsey Anne Lawrence 
‘59, Michael, who attended Oberlin 
1959-61, R. Christopher ‘65 and 
Stephen (Cornell 1972). Lindsey’s 
husband is W. Thompson Lawrence 
‘59 and Chris’s wife is Margo Martin 
Cairns ‘65. There are eight grand- 
children. Following Bob’s receipt of 
the A.B. in 1930 his father married 
Bertha Noble Pope, director of Noble 
and Cranford dormitories and also a 
recipient of the A.B. in 1930. Cairns 
has completed his second year as a 
member of the Alumni Board. 


David H. Pinkney ’36, a lifetime stu- 
dent of the 19th century French and 
European scene, is professor of his- 
tory at the University of Washington. 

Born July 2, 1914, in Elyria, he 
received the M.A. in 1937 and the 
Ph.D. in 1941 from Harvard. He was 
a political analyst with the O.S.S. in 
World War II and he served in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Dr. Pinkney has written four books, 
contributed to five others and writ- 
ten numerous articles and papers on 
modern French history. He edited a 
fifth book, A Festschrift for Frederick B. 
Artz ‘16, his mentor at Oberlin. 

Dr. Pinkney is president of the 
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American Historical Association and 
a past editor of the Journal of Modern 
History, the French American Review and 
French Historical Studies. 


“Toni” Morrison was born in Lorain, 
Ohio, Feb. 18, 1931, and received the 
B.A. from Howard in 1953 and the 
M.A. from Cornellin 1955. She taught 
English at Texas Southern 1955-57 
and then at Howard. She was asso- 
ciate editor at the L.W. Singer Pub- 
lishing Co. before moving to Random 
House in 1967, where she is senior 
editor in the trade department. 

Ms. Morrison has honorary degrees 
from Amherst, Bard, Barnard, Mor- 
gan State, Spelman and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 


Rollo May ’30 is an author, psycho- 
analyst and teacher of modern psy- 
chology. He has written books and 
numerous papers on the nature of 
creativity, anxiety and other topics, 
has taught at Yale, Harvard, Brook- 
lyn College and the University of 
California at Santa Cruz. 

Born April 21, 1909, in Ada, Ohio, 
Dr. May has the M.Div. from Union 
Theological Seminary and the Ph.D. 
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From left, honorary degree recipients Cairns, May, Morrison, Pinkney, Stokes, Baccalau- 
reate speaker Robert Rankin and President Danenberg. 


from Columbia. He has honorary 
degrees from Michigan State, Ohio 
Northern, Rockford College and 
others. He lives in California, but was 
a practicing psychoanalyst in New 
York City until 1975. He is past pres- 
ident of the William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychoanalytic Society. 

Dr. May won Phi Beta Kappa’s 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Award for his 
book Love and Will in 1970 and the 
Centennial Medallion of St. Peter’s 
College in 1972 for “Fostering Man’s 
Quest for Meaning.” 


Twenty-six alumni and friends (17 
from reunion classes) attended 
“Reunion Plus” for 48 hours follow- 
ing commencement. They were joined 
at some sessions by a number of 
faculty, townspeople and administra- 
tors. 

This year’s topic was “Humankind 
Tomorrow III: The Energy Crisis.” 
Clayton Koppes, assistant professor 
of history, discussed the historical 
roots of the crisis. Norman Craig ‘53, 


professor of chemistry, lectured on 
the uses and misuses of energy. 
Benjamin Schiff, instructor in govern- 
ment, talked about energy and the 
Third World. Robert W. Tufts ’40, 
professor of economics and govern- 
ment, spoke on the subject of the 
conservation of energy. 

As has been the practice in pre- 
vious years, each lecture was followed 
by a panel discussion involving all 
four of the lecturers. In addition, 
George T. Jones ‘20, emeritus profes- 
sor of botany and recipient of the 
1980 Alumni Award, conducted a 
“tree talk” around Tappan Square. 

The interdisciplinary “Humankind 
Tomorrow” discussions began as a 
Winter Term experiment in 1978 and 
have been the discussion topic at 
“Reunion Plus” since 1978. Bibliog- 
raphies were available in advance. 

Alumni at this year’s session came 
from classes 1919 through 1971. Six 
had attended the 1978 and/or 1979 
sessions. 


Commencement 
Address 


ongressman Louis Stokes ‘80h, 

the Commencement speaker, 

told the graduating class that its 
commencement address was“ deliver- 
ed to you about 15 minutes ago by a 
very articulate young man by the 
name of James Walter Matthew 
Hennessee.” 

He acknowledged the presence of 
two “distinguished friends and col- 
leagues in the Congress,” Oberlin’s 
congressman, Don Pease, and Con- 
gressman Freddie St. Germaine of 
Rhode Island, whose daughter, 
Laurene, was a member of the grad- 
uating class. 

Stokes told the graduates they were 
“now equipped with perhaps the fin- 
est education that you can acquire in 
America” and that he had “never 
been accorded any greater honor than 
that which you have given me today 
of sharing this significant and auspi- 
cious occasion with you.” 

Excerpts of Stokes’s remarks follow: 

“This institution is steeped in the 
history and tradition of this nation. It 
was significant that nine Oberlin 
students attracted the attention of 
the nation this year with their 420- 
mile walk re-creating the escape from 
slavery via the Underground Railroad 
Route used by thousands of fugitive 
slaves during the 1800's. 

“As these Oberlin students dressed 
in calico and burlap clothing retraced 
the Underground Railroad from Ken- 
tucky, across the Ohio River, and into 
Ohio, enduring cold and pain, and 
sleeping in barns and unheated 
places, they renewed for all of us the 
historic role that this college played 
as one of the safe stopping points for 
fugitive slaves on their way to free- 
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dom. It is even more important that the 
same quest for freedom nurtured in 
the breast of Sojourner Truthin 1820 
can be embraced and made significant 
by Oberlin students in the year 1980. 

“This institution was one of the 
first in the nation to openits doors to 
blacks and women and that commit- 
ment has endured over the years. In 
fact, eight years ago, under President 
Fuller, while I was chairman of the 
Congressional Black Caucus, Oberlin 
College entered into an agreement 
with us to permit members of the 
Congressional Black Caucus to nom- 
inate disadvantaged students to this 
institution for tuition free scholar- 
ships. That program, still in exis- 
tence, permits young, bright minori- 
ties to acquire an education that they 
otherwise would not have received 
simply because they happened to be 
black and poor. 

“Oberlin College is unique in hav- 
ing instituted such a program with 
the Congressional Black Caucus. And 
I must also single out this college for 
its commitment to the education of 
disadvantaged youth under the Trio 
programs. Dean Hal Payne and the 
Developmental Services personnel at 
this institution have done an extra- 
ordinary jobin these programs which 
are designed to offer disadvantaged 
young people and disadvantaged 
adults an opportunity to achieve 
upward mobility in this society 
through higher education. This pro- 
gram reflects the view that post- 
secondary education is a right, not a 
privilege, and thus, access to higher 
education should be accorded to all 
Americans regardless of their socio- 
economic status. This institution has, 
through these Trio programs, madea 
basic commitment to equality of 
opportunity and access to education. 


“Montaigne once said, ‘we are all 
huddled and concentrated in ourselves 
and our vision is reduced to the length 
of our nose. Socrates was asked where 
he was from. He replied not “Athens” 
but “the world.” He, whose imagina- 
tion was fuller and more extensive, 
embraced the city, and distributed his 
knowledge, his company, and his 
affections to all mankind unlike us 
who look only at what is underfoot.’ 
It seems to me that there is a chal- 
lenge for you in those remarks and | 
hope that as you embark upon life 
that you will be motivated by the personal 


satisfaction that you will get from 
what you accomplish on behalf of 
yourselves and for others—and not 
for the attention or reward which 
you personally expect to get. 

“Some years ago, a great American 
president said, ‘Let the word go forth 
from this time and place, to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been 
passed to a new generation...’ Today 
you are the brightest, best educated, 
and best informed young people in 
America. In accepting the torch, edu- 
cation will be your best weapon as 
your generation tries to correct the 
mistakes of my generation. Your 
accomplishments, your achievements, 
indicate your ability to change things. 

“Your parents and I are part of a 


generation that put a man on the 
moon—but has not yet committed 
itself to putting a man on his feet here 
on earth. Our generation produced a 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.—but it 
also produced a James Earl Ray. Maybe 
your generation will cure sickle cell 
anemia or cancer or diabetes—or 
maybe you will destroy the world 
with push-button nuclear warfare. 
Maybe your generation will provide a 
decent job, home and education for 
every human being—or maybe you 
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will allow the gap between the rich 
and the poor to continue to grow 
wider. Maybe you will be able to har- 
ness the energy of the sun—or maybe 
you will use up the natural wealth of 
this earth. Maybe you will make it 
possible for men to stop living in 
armed camps and to begin to live as 
brothers. You will inherit some of my 
generation’s experience and knowl- 
edge. But you will also inherit many 
of our mistakes and whether or not 
those mistakes are corrected in time— 
for the benefit of mankind—rests 
entirely with young, determined, con- 
cerned and intelligent people such as 
yourselves. 

“What do I tell you about the na- 
tion that lies just outside of the 
walls of this institution? It is a nation 
which has some very serious prob- 
lems. Therefore, I cannot in all honesty 
tell you of a great and wonderful land 
of opportunity that is just waiting 
for you to descend upon it. The col- 
lege graduate of today faces the most 
challenging era ever to confront col- 
lege graduates in the history of this 
nation. You graduate into an econ- 
omy fraught and beset with a reces- 
sion which is the first recession in the 
history of this nation to have been 
deliberately induced by the president 
of the United States. It is a nation 
which has shifted to the right, has 
become more conservative—and less 
concerned about people—and where 
it is no longer popular to proclaim to 
be a liberal. It is a nation where the 
Congress is more concerned about 
killing and preparing for war against 
other nations and is no longer com- 
mitted to a war on poverty in this 
nation. Congress is more concerned 
with balancing the federal budget 
than it is about balancing peoples’ 
lives. The nation has two standards 
of justice—one for black Americans 
and one for white Americans. It can- 
not exist without the volcanic erup- 
tion and the attendant fire, death and 
destruction that destroyed the black 
section of Miami, Florida. 

“A few days after the riots in Miami, 
two reporters called me. One from 
Newsweek and the other from U.S. News 
and World Report. Both wanted to know 
how I assessed Miami in terms of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Could it happen 
here? My answer was that any nation 
which tolerates conditions where 
black males are unemployed at twice 
the rate of white males; where black 
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youth are unemployed at three times 
the rate of their white counterparts; 
where school children are segregated 
by race; where people live in squalor, 
and ill-health and police brutality and 
crime, is sitting on a time bomb. 
Miami is no different from Cleve- 
land, or Chicago, or New York, or 
Detroit, or St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
The fires are merely smoldering in 
those cities and can erupt on any 
given day or night. 

“You graduate ina nation where in 
New York City a woman stands in 
the harbor holding a perpetual torch 
in her right hand and the Declaration 
of Independence in her left hand. She 
wears a crown of high spikes on her 
head, and around her feet a broken 
shackle symbolizing the overthrow 
of tyranny and as she stands there so 
majestically, one can hear her saying, 
‘Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, the wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore. Send those, the home- 
less, tempest-tossed to me, I lift my 
lamp by the golden door!’ This was 
our history and our heritage and yet 
we now hear the cries of anguish of 
Americans who bemoan and complain 
because we have thrown open the 
golden door to too many Cubans and 
Vietnamese and Southeast Asians. 
And legitimate questions are now being 
asked of our government as to why 
we have only half opened the golden 
door to our darker, tempest-tossed 
homeless refugees from Haiti. 

“For them there were no hotel 
rooms, no government checks, wel- 
coming receptions and jobs, as there 
were for the Cubans. So the picture 
that I paint for you today of the real 
world outside these ivy halls is not 
reflective of this beautiful campus. 
Outside of these walls is a nation in 
which almost eight million Ameri- 
cans are today unemployed. Last week 
in Congress we approved emergency 
legislation to insure that 22 million 
Americans who are dependent upon 
food stamps for basic subsistence 
would not gohungry on June 1. Itisa 
nation where a report filed with the 
President last week by the U-S. 
National Commission on the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child tells us about 
a Hunger Conference in Tuskegee, 
Alabama, this year. At the confer- 
ence, Derek S., a 12-year-old boy, 
told the members of the commission, 
‘I’ve seen a lot of advertisements on 
T.V. about this being the Interna- 


tional Year of the Child. Some of the 
pictures of poor children in other 
countries that I see on T.V. look like 
the ones in my own community.’ 

“I did not come here to depress you 
but I hope to awaken you and to chal- 
lenge you andI cry out to you because 
I do not see, either in the White 
House or in the Congress, the kind of 
leadership that once carried this nation 
we love to greatness and I can’t help 
but wonder what would happen here 
today if we could recreate the scene 
that occurred at about 2 a.m. on Oct. 
14, 1960, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It was here that 
John F. Kennedy, who was then run- 
ning for the presidency, first men- 
tioned the idea of the Peace Corps. He 


had flown to Ann Arbor from New 
York and although he was late, 10,000 
students waited to hear him. Stand- 
ing on the steps of the student union, 
he threw out his challenge by asking 
the question, ‘How many of you would 
spend part of your lives helping other 
people in other nations?’ A plaque on 
the union building at that school 
today records the cheers heard that 
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night for the hope and promise his 
idea gave the whole world with the 
birth 20 years ago of the Peace Corps. 

“The theme of the Peace Corps was 
‘Let us Begin.’ What would the reply 
be here today if the question were 
asked of you? How many of you 
would spend part of your lives help- 
ing other people, not in another 
nation, but right here in America? 
How many of you would say ‘Let us 
Begin?’ I pose this question to you 
because your dedication is so desper- 
ately needed in your generation to be 
able to correct the mistakes of my 
generation. This nation needs young, 
educated people who are devoted to 
the cause of making the quality of life 
better for all Americans. Too often 
those of us who are fortunate enough 
to acquire an education and lift our- 
selves above the crowd fail to con- 
tinue working on behalf of our less 
fortunate brothers and sisters. 

“Somewhere along the line we must 
restructure our sense of priorities, 
rededicate ourselves to a sensitivity 
regarding the plight of others and 
abandon altogether the hypocrisy of 
our society. In one of the speeches 
just prior to his death, Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. spoke of the suffering 
of the Vietnamese people. He urged 
our nation to end that desperate war 
and to repair the damage. In doing so 
he said, ‘To be honest is to realize 
that the ultimate measure of a manis 
not where he stands in moments of 
convenience and moments of com- 
fort but where he stands in moments 
of challenge and moments of con- 
troversy. I challenge you not to go 
where the path leads but to dare to be 
unique and go where there is no path 
and leave your own trail.” 


Community service award 

Drs. Jeanne (Hibbard) and James 
Stephens, Oberlin’s now “retired” 
husband and wife doctor team, were 
the 1980 recipients of the College’s 
ninth Community Service Award. 

Dr. Jeanne is perhaps best known 
to readers of the Alumni Magazine 
because she is an honorary trustee of 
the College after serving two terms 
as alumni-elected trustee. They both 
are very well known in the city of 
Oberlin where they have been resi- 
dents since 1942 and were part of the 
group that founded the Oberlin Clinic 
in 1962. Another of the founders, Dr. 
A.C. Siddall, received the award in 
T9733. 

In 1959, Dr. Jim, a surgeon, helped 
build the Medical Arts Building on 
West Lorain Street that later was 
dwarfed by the clinic. He is a past 
president of the Lorain County Med- 
ical Society and was a delegate for 11 
years to the Ohio State Medical 
Society. He is a member of the Ober- 
lin Human Relations Commission and 
a deacon at First Church. 

Dr. Jeanne, a pediatrician, has been 
moderator at First Church and was a 
member of the League of Women 
Voters and of the high school and 
Prospect School PTA and she main- 
tained a joint practice in what is now 
the music room of the Co-op Book 
Store while Dr. Jim was in the Army 


in World War II. She is a sister of 


Frank Van Cleef ‘04 went along on a Tap- 
pan Square “tree hike.” Fifty years ago he 
started a three-year term as president of the 
Alumni Association. 


Dr. Jeanne ‘33 and Dr. Jim: Two of the 
seven founders of the Oberlin Clinic. 


Hope Hibbard, emeritus professor of 
zoology. 

In “retirement,” the Drs. Stephens 
have more than once been medical 
missionaries in Chegoria, Kenya, some 
150 miles northeast of Nairobi. They 
spent a year there in 1976. They have 
also encouraged the boycott against 
the Nestle Corp. because it sells 
“formula” in Third World nations 
where “mothers’ milk” is best. 

Prior to settling in Oberlin, the 
Stephenses were company doctors in 


the coal fields near Morgantown, W. 
Va. 


A father’s advice 

Upon mailing his last room and board 
check to Oberlin just prior to com- 
mencement, Joe H. Stroud, editor of 
the Detroit Free Press, claimed his right, 
as a father of an Oberlin graduating 
senior, to” the self-indulgence of some 
unbidden thoughts and unsolicited 
advice.” 

He wrote an article in the Free Press 
to let his readers know that his 
daughter, Rebecca, quite likely would 
not be taking his advice during com- 
mencement weekend. He recalled how 
tightly she and her brother had held 
his hands as they walked up the ramp 
at Tiger Stadium when she was aged 
10 and they had moved to Detroit just 
a year after Detroit had been through 
“the worst urban riot in modern 
American history.” 

“From the first night we saw them 
that summer,” he wrote, “the Tigers 
knew how to come from behind and 
win in the late innings. It seemed an 
allegory for the city, that summer of 
1968: Phoenix rising from the ashes; 
a rally with two out in the last of the 
ninth.” 

Stroud supposed that Rebecca and 
her classmates probably would not 
have opted for 1980 as their gradua- 
tion year. He hadn't liked being a part 
of what Life called the “Silent Genera- 
tion” back in the ’50’s. “We don’t 
exactly control the timing of such 
things, for the most part,” he said. 

For many Detroiters, he added, the 
spring of 1980 “has seemed like the 
worst of times: our major industry is 
in trouble, unemployment once again 
extraordinarily high, inflation persis- 
tent and pernicious, our industrial 


plant another day older and some of 
our companies and many of our peo- 
ple deeper in debt. Even the avoi- 
dance of the ultimate calamity, a 
baseball strike, seems only to mock 
our inept efforts to solve other, more 
prosaic problems.” 

After writing the article and after 
Rebecca’s graduation, Joe Stroud had 
other problems such as trying to 
cover the Republican convention 
while the drivers of the trucks that 
deliver the Free Press were on strike. 
This was additionally complicated by 
having to cover President Carter’s 
visit to Detroit in advance of the 
G.O.P. convention. 

In his comments to his readers, 
Stroud’s greatest concern for his 
daughter was not “how she will earn 
a paycheck, though that is terribly 
important in this recession year.” 

“The profit motive, whether for 
the entrepreneur or the employee, is 
the engine that can keep things mov- 
ing, sharpening your wits, forcing 
you to re-examine your costs, chal- 
lenging your ingenuity and your per- 
sistence,” he wrote. 

He said his daughter is smart 
enough that all that will, in due time, 
take care of itself. “She will make a 
productive contribution, and society— 
or a boss—will discover that she has 
important skills and talents.” 

What Joe Stroud hoped most was 
that Rebecca would have some sense 
of what it means to be an educated 
person, some sense that human affairs 
are, if not controllable, at least sub- 
ject to the influence of informed and 
committed people, “some sense of the 
need for compassion in what often 


seems a cynical world, some sense 
that both people and ideas are 
important.” 

“By her own choice, and perhaps in 
response to our own biases, that is 
the way her education was construct- 
ed: in the classic liberal arts tradition, 
with more emphasis on what it means 
to be an educated person than on pre- 
cisely acquiring a vocational educa- 
tion,” he said. 

“None of that will provide her with 
easy answers or simple options. None 
of it will tell her how to vote in 
November, or where to look for the 
wisdom about how to be a good citi- 
zen, or what the values are that will 
sustain her through all the ups and 
downs and frustrations of life and 
career. 

“If she has learned anything, 
though, it will help in all these things. 
She will be able to keep her perspec- 
tive and her sanity, her sense of hope 
and her sense of self. 

“That isn’t enough to keep the wolf 
away from the door, or food on the 
table. It isn’t even, initself, a basis for 
living any more than it is a basis for 
making a living. 

“What she should have is the basis 
for a beginning. For most of us, that’s 
all education ever is or can be. Evenin 
less than happy times, that in itself is 
quite a gift.” 


W. Robert Rankin, the baccalaureate 
speaker. 


“Learning and Living” 
Delivering the baccalaureate address 
was another homecoming for W. 
Robert Rankin, vice president of the 
Danforth Foundation. 

It was a “pleasure to come home 
again,” he said, “and I would travel 
here from the South Pole just to hear 
you people sing.” 

Rankin was YMCA secretary, lec- 
turer in New Testament and director 
of religious activities at Oberlin from 
1946 to 1951. He has been with the 
Danforth Foundation since 1958 and 
simultaneously directed the Danforth 


Three generations: Sue Evans Whitney 52, Joan Whitney ‘80 and Willamay Lindsay 


Evans ‘20. 


Association Program (until 1975) and 
the Danforth Campus Ministry Pro- 
gram. He was one of the speakers at a 
convocation in 1969 at the start of the 
Outlook for the 1970’s campaign. 

He chose as his baccalaureate topic 
“Width and Depth in Learning and 
Living.” He said that the return to 
Oberlin brought “stimulating memo- 
ries for us but rocky ones as well.” He 
professed an acute remembrance of 
Oberlin’s standards of excellence and 
this made him think about “the frailty 
of the reed” if he were to deliver a 
presentation to an Oberlin audience. 

“T pray that you will honor the 
complexities of life,” Danforth said, 
“and seek to embrace only those sim- 
plicities which are tested and which 
lie beyond the complexities. One 
dimensional persons and single- 
minded views are threats to our 
common life.” 

He likened “simplicities this side of 
complexity” to sand and those on the 
other side to solid ground. He quoted 
Oliver Wendell Holmes as being will- 
ing to give “not a fig for this side of 
complexity but my life for the other 
side.” 

Rankin warned that the “uncritical 
simplicity of narrow minds” caused 
the “national insanity of the holo- 
caust” and that we need always to be 
able to recognize such things as the“condi- 


Steven Mintz ‘73, instructor in history 
(1979-80), at the “stormy years” sympo- 
sium sponsored by his reunion cluster. 


tion of the Nazi mentality.” He noted 
the current “narrow wedge of the 
Islamic viewpoint now prevailing in 
Iran.” This is not based on the classic 
principles of Islam,” he said. 

“The uncritical simplicity of nar- 
row minds threatens to strangle the 
life out of us” and it is “wretched idol- 
atry” when humans confuse their 
minds with the mind of God. Mind- 
less acceptance of the Bible leads to 
situations where people would even 
be willing to believe that Jonah swal- 
lowed the whale. 

Rankin had a second point: “If we 
are to avoid the sacrifice of complex- 
ity which leads toa crucial form of the 
vice of untruthfulness through the 
wrong kind of simplicity, we need to 
scrutinize our own assumptions with 
care. There are also dangers that can 
be caused by the open mind and 
uncritical open-ness.” 

He said that the liberal view of the 
current evangelical phenomenon is 
incorrect and that “right wing faith” 
does not necessarily associate with 
right wing politics, especially among 
the new and the young evangelicals. 
“They don’t buy right wing politics,” 
he said. “The new evangelicals con- 
tain enormous potential for creative 
change and the American evangelical 
movement seems capable of an en- 
counter with tough, analytical knowl- 
edges.” 

“There is need for width and depth 
in the life of the soul as wellas the life 
of the mind,” Rankin continued. 
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Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53, professor of history, 
talks about Oberlin’s architecture. 


“There is still a need for both Athens 
and Jerusalem.” He noted the com- 
plexity of Christ’s teaching: “Ask and 
it will be given you, seek and you will 
find, but enter by the narrow gate for 
the way is hard but it leads to life.” 

Rankin said that Finney Chapel and 
the Memorial arch are reminders that 
Oberlinians have been willing to shout 
out in their commitment to religious 
passion and their commitment to the 
anti-slavery movement “that both 
width and depth are required for the 
living of these days and that the crea- 
tor of the universe out of the breadth 
and depth of life calls us to these 
dimensions for the living of our days.” 

Rankin, an ordained Methodist 
minister, graduated from Iowa State 
SUMMER 1980 


Ronald Suny, associate professor of history, 
at the “stormy years’ symposium. 


University with a B.A. in 1937. He 
received the B.D. from Yale in 1940 
and the M.A. from Yale in 1942. He 
holds honorary degrees from Linden- 
wood College in St. Louis and from 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. He was ordained in 1944 and has 
devoted most of his time since then to 
the advancement of campus minis- 
tries across the U.S. 

After leaving Oberlin he was chap- 
lain and associate professor at the 
Claremont Colleges and taught at the 
School of Theology there. In 1954-55 
he was director of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Theological Fellowship 
Program. His work with religion in 
an educational setting has led him to 
work with many organizations includ- 
ing the St. Louis White House Con- 
ference on Education and as 1962 
chairman of the Conference on Dis- 
advantaged Youth. From 1971-75 he 
served on the board of the Church 
Society for College Work and, from 
1973-76, on the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges’ Commission on Reli- 
gion in Higher Education. He was a 
member of the National Commission 


Lincoln S. Goodsell ‘30. 


on United Methodist High Education 
from 1975-78. 

Rankin currently serves as a con- 
sultant for the National Institute for 
Campus Ministries and in 1977 that 
organization recognized him with a 
special festschrift on “Community 
Making as Ministry.” He is editor of 
The Recovery of Spirit in Higher Education— 
Through Christian and Jewish Ministries. 
This book is to be published by Sea- 
bury Press in September. He is a 
member of the American Academy of 
Religion, the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the National Association 
of College and University Chaplains. 

He and his wife, Martha, make 
their home in Webster Groves, Mo., 
and Rankin said in his baccalaureate 
address that he had learned a lot 
about width and depth from observ- 
ing and studying about the Missis- 
sippi River. “Its greatest width is at 
the mouth of the Ohio River,” he 
said, “but as it nears the Gulf of Mex- 
ico it is a mile narrower and much, 
much deeper.” 


A 
magical 
moment 


By Roz McPherson Young '34 
Reprinted from the Dayton, Ohio, Journal-Herald 


he announcement said three of 
Ti: Oberlin classes of my era 

would hold a cluster reunion. I 
have never gone back for a class re- 
union since I left the ivy halls. 

We all received a booklet listing the 
present addresses of our class mem- 
bers and notes from 92 of them. We 
have all become dentists, physicians, 
lawyers, artists, teachers, librarians, 
scientists, authors, manufacturers and 
clergymen. Most of us have retired 
now and enjoy boats, golf travels, 
grandchildren and volunteer work. 
Nobody has been in jail, and nobody 
has even led an ordinary life. 

In undergraduate days we resented 
the annual return of alumni, taking 
over the dormitories, crowding Gib- 
son’s and the Campus, rushing about 
with name tags and funny hats. 
Always the class celebrating its 50th 
reunion received special treatment. 
We looked at the white-haired woman 
with glasses, fat asa rule and wearing 
flowered dresses, the men shrunken, 
some on canes, some bald, some tot- 
tering. “Why would those people want 
to come back to Oberlin?” we asked 
one another. “They’re entirely too 


red be Fg 


I haven't been out of school 50 years 
yet, although the time is not far off. I 
wondered if time has shrunk the 
backbones of some of us, gnarled the 
hands, thinned the hair and left a 
network of wrinkles on forehead, 
cheek and throat. 

It hasn’t happened to me. I still 
work every day. I ride the bus and 
often walk more than a mile to go 
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The “cluster plan” enabled these 1930 graduates of Oberlin High School to celebrate their 
50th reunion and their approximate 45th College reunion the same weekend. Front row, 
from left: Helen Zimmerman Crowe, Kay Clark Totzke, Margaret Chapin Patterson, Peg 
Lyman Van Ausdale, Estelle Warner Siddall, Mary Schondorsky Meo. Back row: Helen 
Roden Morris, Marjory Hubbard Silvester, Jo Gibson Thompson, Grace Hageman and 
Ruth Oltman, now president of the Alumni Association. 


home. I rise at 6 and rollick through 
the day. I’m about to blacktop my 
driveway again, and I still fit into the 
same size clothes I bought after the 
great reduction of 1974. It might be 
fun, I thought, to go back to the place 
where I was young. 

I drove up through the Ohio coun- 
tryside. By the time I reached Wel- 
lington my heart began to beat a bit 
faster. When I saw the town sign, 
almost half a century dropped off my 
shoulders. 

Oberlin hasn’t changed much. The 
post office from which I used to mail 
my laundry cases home looks exactly 
the same. Christ Church is still a dark 
gray stone building. The Campus 
Restaurant still stands next to the 
corner. And on that corner is the 
same bank in which left $1.50 when 
I graduated. 


The campus is green and shady and 
the little half block string of stores 
has changed but little. I slipped back 
into Oberlin as comfortably as 2 foot 
sliding into an old shoe. 

There have been a few changes. 
Alumni headquarters were in an ele- 
gant new Conservatory building and 
Dascomb, where our class was 
assigned, is no longer a wooden cot- 
tage but has suffered a modern change 


into a buff brick hall. 


At adesk someone gave mea green- 


and-white tag with a space for my 
name and charged me $10 for the 
class party. I filled in my name, 
although I felt I really didn’t need to. 

I looked around for others wearing 
the green-and-white tags. A group of 
white-haired women, all wearing 
glasses, some of them in print dresses, 
some in flowered trouser suits, sat on 
a bench. All wore green-and-white 
name tags. 


But asI searched the face of each one, 
I realized that other classes must have 
green-and-white tags, too. I had never 
seen one of those women before. I 
took out my reading glasses to check 
their names. 

Every name was one I had been 
reading about in our class directory. 
Then I studied again the faces above 
the name tags. 

A magic happened. The white hair 
turned brown again, the spectacles 
disappeared, the wrinkles smoothed 
out, the backs straightened. Encased 
in those aging frames a young friend 
of college days looked out at me, a 
friend who had walked to classes at 
Peters Hall, or sat across the table at 
the libe or had a Coke at Gibson’s. 

Then one with whom I had often 
played tennis asked, “Who are you? I 

continued on page 35 
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“Gypsy 
Scholars” 


at 
Oberlin 


by Michael Taylor 


Despite the uncertainty, 
the situation has a 
number of advantages 


Reprinted from the Lorain Journal 


uddenly, college professors find 
themselves squeezed out of their 
jobs. Spun off into an increas- 
ingly tight academic world, they find 
that the only positions open to them 
are one-year appointments, usually 
as replacements for tenured faculty 
on sabbatical leaves. 

So, fora year or two, or more, they 
bounce from campus to campus like 
transfer students, or, as one tempo- 
rary professor called himself, “a gypsy 
scholar.” 

He can’t get attached to a campus 
or community, because next year he 
will be somewhere else. He must con- 
stantly be searching for another posi- 
tion, even though he has a full load of 
classes to teach. He has little or no 
time to do research, so he doesn’t 
advance in his field. 

Temporary professors are not new 
at Oberlin College, but those with 
substantial teaching experience are. 
Until the job market began shrinking 
a few years ago, most were graduate 
students in their mid-twenties taking 
a year off to get some teaching expe- 
rience. Today, many are in their early 
to late-thirties and already have their 
Ph.D.’s. 

Declining enrollments have forced 
many colleges and universities to 
reduce faculty size. At Oberlin, enroll- 
ment remains constant but inflation 
has, for several years, prohibited 
increases in faculty size and it has also 
brought about reductions in the num- 
ber of sabbatical replacements. This 
situation has changed the academic 
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Peter Petraitis, biology replacement, found 
Oberlin was a place he'd like to have 
attended as an undergraduate. 


world that professors like Norman 
Girardot thought would be waiting 
for them. 

“In the ’50’s and the ’60’s a Ph.D. 
was a passport to security,” Girardot 
recalls. “As long as a college teacher 
was basically competent, one would 
get tenure. Now there is a surplus of 
people with Ph.D.’s. Prospects are 
gloomy. Tenure has become extreme- 
ly hard to get. Yougo toa convention 
and every other person you meet has 
just not gotten tenure.” 

Girardot, 37, holds a Ph.D. in reli- 
gion from the University of Chicago. 
He taught at Notre Dame for six 


years, but was denied tenure for “po- 
litical reasons” in 1978-79. Unable to 
find a continuing position, he accepted 
a one-year appointment as assistant 
professor in the religion department. 

His wife and two children stayed in 
South Bend, because a move to Ober- 
lin for one year seemed foolish. 

In the first semester, Girardot was 
able to get back to South Bend every 
weekend. In the spring semester, with 
job interviews, it was harder. If he 
made it to South Bend once in three 
weeks he was lucky. 

The frequent out-of-town job inter- 
views, the trips between South Bend 
and Oberlin, and the “depressing” 
market took their toll on Girardot’s 
teaching performance. “I think I’m 
doing the job, but under other cir- 
cumstances, I could be putting more 
of my heart and soul into it,” he said. 

He decided not to take any more 
one year positions. “You always ina 
way are starting over again, and when 
you get up in your upper thirties, 
you're tired of starting over again.” 

Fifteen to 20 tenured faculty take 
sabbatical leaves from Oberlin’s Col- 
lege of Arts & Sciences each year. 
Some, but not all, of these positions 
are filled with one-year professors. In 
addition, the College creates 10 to 15 
additional temporary spots each year 
as temporary funding becomes avail- 
able, often to test possible changes in 
the curriculum. 


“A sabbatical replacement provides 
continuity, so students can plan pro- 
grams of study some years in advance 
without having the rug pulled out 
from under them,” said Dean of the 
College of Arts & Sciences Robert 
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Longsworth. “It can also mean cur- 
riculum enrichment. The newcomer 
brings new ideas, a fresh perspective 
to the department. 

“It certainly is inconvenient to have 
to look for a job.” he adds. “Academic 
positions are not easy tocome by. But 
Oberlin offers a fairly good address. 
It is to the advantage of the individual 
to have taught at an institution of 
some quality.” 

“Oberlin has long been and con- 
tinues to bea premier undergraduate 
educational institution,” says Longs- 
worth. “Curricular development is as 
old as the institution and its forms are 
as exciting and relevant to the chang- 
ing state of knowledge as they have 
ever been; but resources are limited. 
How, then, do we do more with less 


\ 


St. John was invited to stay a second year. 


to encourage curricular develop- 
ment?” 

“Students themselves are active 
participants,” Longsworth points out. 
He lists ExCo, Winter Term and 
“Humankind Tomorrow” which led 
to the establishment of the environ- 
mental studies program. Departments 
and programs steadily revise their 
curricula. Interdisciplinary efforts are 
significant. Individual faculty mem- 
bers offer new courses. The sabbati- 
cal replacement program blends well. 


Professors in “hard” sciences such as 
chemistry, physics and biology usu- 
ally have an easier time finding con- 
tinuing positions. 

Willard St. John took a temporary 
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position in the chemistry department 
to see if he liked teaching. The 32- 
year-old assistant professor said job 
interviews are a nuisance, “because 
traveling is not my favorite thing to 
do,” but had no doubts he’d land a 
good continuing position. He turned 
down some offers and finally accepted 
a permanent assignment at Oakland 
University in Michigan. 

St. John, who got his Ph.D. at John 
Hopkins and did post-graduate work 
at Indiana University, was finishing 
his second year as a sabbatical replace- 
ment. After his first year, the depart- 
ment asked him to take over for 
another professor going on sabbatical. 

Tom Zynda got his Ph.D. in Ameri- 
can Studies at the University of Iowa, 
then taught at the university’s jour- 
nalism school for four years. In 1979 
the school eliminated his subject, film 
and video theory and criticism, from 
its curriculum, and he was out of a 
job. He applied for continuing posi- 
tions, and eventually turned down a 
continuing position to teach in Ober- 
lin’s communications department for 
one year. 

He objects to use of the term “Gypsy 
Scholars,” explaining that the tem- 
porary professor experience has many 
dimensions. 

“Oberlin has been a very good place 
to teach,” he says, “and I think most 
one-year people would agree with 
that. The department goes out of its 
way to help us.” Even so, Zynda, 36, 
said he wouldn’t take another tem- 
porary post. “You don’t get anywhere 
in your researchif you are just work- 
ing year to year. You need to havea 
very settled situation to work on pub- 
lications. Certain difficulties arise in 
trying to complete research projects 
because of having to get used to a 
new library, etc.” 

Joel Schwartz agreed. “It’s a Catch- 
22. The way to get out of a temporary 
position is to do research, but you 
don’t have the time to do research 
because you're always moving.” 

Schwartz, 31, got his Ph.D. in polit- 
ical theory and philosophy at Berke- 
ley and San Diego, and taught in San 
Diego for two years under a tempo- 
rary appointment. When he hit the 
job market he found only six to eight 
continuing jobs in his field open 
throughout the country each year. 
He accepteda one-year assistant pro- 
fessorship in Oberlin’s government 
department instead. 

When he went looking for some- 


thing new, he resolved to take another 
one-year position “only if it is the 
only alternative, and if it is a really 
attractive job in a place I want to be.” 
He enjoys moving around, but witha 
daughter in kindergarten, it’s time to 
think about settling down, he says. 


An entirely different situation deve- 
loped, however, when Regina Turner, 
a Ph.D. candidate at Bowling Green 
State University, was hired to teach 
black theater as a sabbatical replace- 
ment for Calvin Hernton who teaches 
black literature in the black studies 
program. 

She directed two productions, a 
reader’s theater entitled, “Black 
Female Playwrights: Calling It Like It 
Is,” and a three-hour chronicle of 


Schwartz: 


“Time to think of settling down.” 


the black American experience en- 
titled, “Two-getha-nes’: For Black 
Men and Women Who Ain’t Got 
Time for Suicide.” Students had to be 
turned away from each production 
because demand exceeded seating 
capacity. 

“Two-getha-nes’ ” was Oberlin’s 
first major black theater production 
and most of it was written by Turner 
and eight students as a Winter Term 
project. At least 60 black students 
were involved in the production. Some 
150 black students demanded that 
black theater become a permanent 
part of the curriculum. They went to 
the president’s office to make their 
views perfectly clear. 

President Danenberg said he sym- 
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pathized with their position, but he 
refused to create the position. To do 
so, he said, would be to overturn rul- 
ings and recommendations made 
previously by the trustees, the faculty 
and the Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee. 

“ All of us,” he wrote ina statement 
to the executive council of Abusua, 
the minority student organization that 
spearheaded the campaign for the 
position, “must search for solutions 
within the constraints of the Oberlin 
College governance system which has 
along and honorable history of faculty 
primacy in the educational life of this 
institution.” 

Danenberg refused to pay for the 
position for the next three years out 
of his discretionary funds, turning 


Turner helped prove popularity of black 
theater. 


down a proposal made by Black Stu- 
dies Director Bill Scott, but said he 
would “use my powers of persuasion, 
within the limitations of my office, to 
communicate my own convictions of 
the urgent need for this faculty posi- 
tion to the members of next year’s 
EPPC ” 

Abusua Chairman Lester Barclay 
‘81 said Danenberg would never be 
able to convince the Educational Plans 
and Policies Committee to exchange a 
position in a department such as 
chemistry for a black theater posi- 
tion. 

The black studies program has 

continued on page 32 
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New goal: true coeducation 

Having paved the way in 1837 for 
women to receive the same instruc- 
tive advantages that colleges offer to 
men, Oberlin College now has been 
challenged to find ways to provide a 
truly coeducational curriculum and 
campus, something not yet achieved 
in American history. 

This is the principal recommenda- 
tion of anad hoc committee appointed 
by President Danenberg more thana 
year ago when trustees asked for an 
assessment of “the effectiveness of 
Oberlin College in meeting the edu- 
cational goals of its women students.” 

Paula Lipnick Goldsmid ‘64, asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and associate professor of 
sociology/anthropology, was charged 
with responsibility for the report. 
Members of the committee were 
Marie Anderson, counseling psychol- 
ogist; Diane Dillard, assistant dean of 
students; Cathy Gehrke, associate 
dean of the Conservatory; Mildred 
Lewis ’82; Daniel Merrill, professor 
of philosophy, and Ellen Sisson ‘81. 

The committee delivered a 50-page 
report to trustees at their June 6 
meeting in Oberlin. The report itself 
observed that the committee’s work 
had raised more questions than it 
answered, but the document was 
presented with the hope that it would 
inspire “several different lines of 
inquiry into the current status and 
future prospects for the education of 
women at Oberlin.” 

Recommendations varied from the 
very general to the specific and were 
tendered “not as criticism of current 
activities, but in the spirit of support 
for the continuing efforts that will 


carry the College toward its goal of 
educational equity.” 

The general theme of the report-is 
that the College community should 
attend to those differences between 
the sexes at Oberlin which may have 
implications for the education of the 
students and should decide how to 
address the resulting questions of 
policy and practice. The committee 
warned that individuals should not be 
treated solely or primarily as members 
of acategory assumed to share impor- 
tant characteristics, “for this would 
amount to making assumptions about 
individuals on the basis of statistical 
generalizations about groups, i.e., 
stereotyping.” 

“On the other hand,” the report 
continued, “sex-blindness (and race- 
blindness) are not, we think, the solu- 
tion. Ignoring differences in educa- 
tional choices and personal styles 
which may be associated with sex (or 
race) in an attempt to treat all people 
‘equally’ is the opposite side of the 
coin of stereotyping, and is also mis- 
guided.” 

The report noted that long-term 
success in achieving the curricular 
goal of infusing women’s studies into 
undergraduate education might be 
declared “on the day when courses 
without ‘women in the title give signif- 
icant attention to women’s lives and 
work as part of the normal routine, 
rather than only (if at all) as a special 
topic or ‘extra’ unit. Parallel suc- 
cess...might be declared on the day 
when pertinent considerations about 
sex and race are raised routinely in 
meeting rooms and high administra- 
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tive offices, even in the absence of 
women or minority group members, 
or special items on the agenda.” 

It was noted that Oberlin shows a 
pattern of gender differences in en- 
rollment and majors that seems prev- 
alent in American higher education. 
In the last two years, over 40% of 
women’s majors were in arts and 
humanities, while only 25% of the 
male majors were in that area; con- 
versely, almost 30% of the men 
majored in natural sciences and math, 
while fewer than 20% of the women 
did so. Over 60% of the arts and 
humanities majors were by women; 
over 60% of the natural sciences and 
math majors were by men. “Some- 
what less dramatically, a higher per- 
centage of men majored in the social 
and behavioral sciences than did 
women.” 

There are interesting differences 
as well within the divisions. Most phi- 
losophy majors were men, but reli- 
gion majors were evenly split. De- 
spite the prevalence of men in the 
natural sciences and math, the major- 
ity of biology and geology majors 
were women. The great majority of 
economics and government majors 
were men, history was evenly split 
and psychology and sociology/anthro- 
pology tended to have more women 
majors. 

The most obvious fact is that women 
tend to major much less often in fields 
that require a background in math. 
Other statistics tended to indicate 
that women actually were seeking a 
liberal education while men tend to 
focus on career goals. 

“If women and men students tend 
to have different goals should we take 
this as a ‘fact of life’ in which we oper- 
ate or should we take it as a problem 
with which we must deal?” the com- 
mittee asked. 

The report suggested a number of 
projects that might be undertaken in 
the context of preparing for the 150th 
anniversary (in 1983) of Oberlin’s 
founding. 

After discussion in their educational 
programs and policies committee and 
at the plenary session, the trustees 
accepted the report and referred it 
back to the campus for further action. 

As announced (ALUMNI ACTIVITIES, 
May-June 1980), the Alumni Board’s 
campus affairs committee has sched- 
uled a forum on this subject for 
November. 
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George Scott retires 

George T. Scott, professor of biology 
and a leader in biological research 
around the country, retired from the 
College at the end of the 1979-80 
academic year. 

Born Sept. 10, 1914, in Troy, N.Y., 
he was educated in Stillwater, N.Y., 
and received the B.S. from Union Col- 
lege. He did his graduate work at 
Harvard where he received the M.A. 
and Ph.D. and was an Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow 1940-42. 

After research with the U.S. Navy, 
Scott joined the Oberlin faculty in 
1943. He chaired the zoology depart- 
ment 1956-61 and the biology depart- 
ment 1961-67. 

Prof. Scott has been actively en- 
gaged in both teaching and research 
since he came to Oberlin. He has done 
research since 1960 on the physiolog- 
ical influences of psychoactive drugs, 
under a grant from the National 
Institute of Health. Earlier research 
projects were supported by grants 
from the Office of Naval Research 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Scott’s findings have been published 
in numerous journals of physiology 
and biochemistry and in much of the 
research he was assisted by students 
who then shared in the authorship of 
the articles. 

He was invited to participate in 
international conferences on Action 
Mechanism and Metabolism and Psy- 
choactive Drugs at Paris in 1962 and 
1967. In 1969, he was invited to par- 
ticipate in the seventh International 
Pigment Cell Conferences in Seattle. 

Prof. Scott was a trustee of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Mass., 1956-74, and has 
spent many summers there. He is 
also a trustee of the Bermuda Biologi- 
cal Station for Research and since 
1966 has been president of the Ber- 
muda Station, a privately-endowed 
teaching and research facility. Found- 
ed in 1903 and now incorporated in 
the state of New York, the station’s 
prime function is to provide facilities 
for visiting scientists, although it 
sponsors its own in-house research 
program. These mostly pertain, at 
the present time, to investigations 
relating to oceanic pollution. 

During the summer of 1977, Scott 
was honored by having a new build- 
ing dedicated in his name at the sta- 
tion. Located on the waterfront at the 
station’s campus, the “George T. Scott 


George Scott and Biology Prof. Anna Ruth 
Brummett with a book of personal notes 
submitted by his colleagues and former stu- 
dents. Because of his interest in marine biol- 
ogy and in students of biology, his friends 
established an endowed scholarship fund to 
assist students who wish to study ata 
marine laboratory. 


Laboratory” is a two-story facility for 
aquatic and classroom study. 

Scott is listed in Who's Who in Science, 
Who's Who in Americaand Who's Who in 
the World. He isa member of Sigma Xi, 
the American Society of Zoologists, 
the Society of General Physiologists, 
the Ohio Academy of Sciences, the 
New York Academy of Sciences and 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

He and his wife, Elsie, have two 
daughters. They plan to spend most 
of their time at the research stationin 
Bermuda, but will also maintain a 
home at 11 Orchard Street in Woods 
Hole. They have sold their home in 
Oberlin. 
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Staff retirements 

Seven non-teaching employees re- 
tired in 1979-80 after serving the Col- 
lege for a total of 103 years. 

Dan Tenney, director of College 
security, “hung up” his badge after 12 
years with the campus force. Hired in 
1968, he was deputy director and act- 
ing director before President Danen- 
berg appointed him director in 1975. 

Born Nov. 2, 1916, in Lee, Mass., 
Tenney was reared in Oberlin, attend- 
ed Alma College and joined the Ober- 
lin Police Department in 1937. He 
was in the Merchant Marine 1939- 
1945 and worked for the Norwalk 
Truck Line 1945-1968. 

Also retiring from security was 
Marcia Firestone, who had worked 
the day shift since 1975. Hired by 
Oberlin in 1972, she was telephone 
operator until she moved to security. 

Other retirees are academic custo- 
dian Paul Parks who had worked in 
Kettering since 1963 and Violet Rose 
who had worked in Graphic Services 
since 1966. 

B & G employees who retired in 
March are Charles Senning, an 
upholsterer since 1972, and George 
Willbond, foreman of the painting 
shop, after having worked for the 
College since 1936. 


Gorn prize winners 

Leah Carroll’83 of Philadelphia, Amy 
Karowe’81 of Schenectady and Kathy 
Wagner-Johnson ‘81 of Oberlin and 
Fairport, N.Y., are the 1980 recip- 
ients of the Joyce A. Gorn Prize in 
Environmental Studies at Oberlin 
College. 

The awards recognize their dem- 
onstrated excellence in an activity 
that required personal initiative and 
was designed to have an important 
impact on an environmental problem. 

Carroll founded the Oberlin Col- 
lege Recycling Committee, a student 
group that operated a campus-wide 
recycling of wastepaper. 

Karowe, a double major in govern- 
ment and environmental studies, 
organized and coordinated “Human- 
kind Tomorrow III,” the third edition 
of the Winter Term project origi- 
nated in 1978. The 1980 theme was 
“energy.” She spent the fall making 
preparations, finding funds and doing 
background research for the project. 
She also made arrangements for most 
of the speakers, developed the pro- 
gram, supervised the student projects 
and discussions and edited and com- 
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piled a booklet describing the major 
ideas and results of the project. 

Wagner-Johnson, majoring in psy- 
chology and minoring in environ- 
mental studies, organized the Envi- 
ronmental Studies Information Cen- 
ter in Mudd Library. She traveled to 
Williams College to visit a similar 
center established there in 1970. 
Through fund raising and solicita- 
tions for gifts of journals and books, 
she established a valuable resource 
for students doing research on envi- 
ronmental and natural resource top- 
ics. 

Joyce Gorn ’73 pursued environ- 
mental studies in several forms at 
Oberlin and at Cornell where she did 
graduate work prior to her death in 
December 1978. The Fund was estab- 
lished by her friends and parents. 

The Environmental Studies Com- 
mittee hopes to increase the Gorn 
Fund sufficiently to permit the crea- 
tion of a permanent endowment fund, 
from which the income would pro- 
vide an annual prize in environmen- 
tal studies in perpetuity. Tax- 
deductible contributions to the fund 
may be sent to the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


French contest winners 

Two students completing their fresh- 
man year won prizes in the annual 
French contest sponsored by La Mai- 
son Francaise de Cleveland at John 
Carroll University in April. 

Ann P. Laubach of Syracuse took 
first prize of $250 and Gregory Leet 
of Wellesley, Mass., won second prize 
of $150. They are students of Josette 
Ash, lecturer in French and director 
of French House. They also received 
Oberlin’s Edith P. Horner Prize, 
awarded by the department of Ro- 
mance languages for their outstand- 
ing participation as residents of French 
House. 

The contest, which included a 10- 
minute oral part and a 60-minute 
written part, was open to all under- 
graduate French students in colleges 
and universities of northeastern Ohio 
who had had no more than one year 
of French study abroad. 

Ann earlier received fourth prize in 
the national contest of the Alliance 
Francaise. She was a volunteer teacher 
of English toa small group of Laotian 
refugees, a project sponsored by 
French House. 

Gregory is a member of French 
House Council and coordinator of 


the French Radio Hour on WOBC. 
La Maison Francaise de Cleveland 
is an American non-profit organiza- 
tion that promotes Franco-American 
cultural activities. It also sponsors a 
contest for high school students in 
Cuyahoga County anda national contest. 


Mutch scholar 

Owen R. Glendening ’81 of Logans- 
port, Ind., is the first Oberlin student 
to be selected as an Andrew Mutch 
Scholar by the St. Andrew’s Society 
of Philadelphia. He is one of three to 
receive the award for a year’s study 
abroad and he will be at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen in Scotland. 

The awards exceed $5,000 and cover 
living expenses during term time, 
academic expenses and round-trip 
transportation. The other two Schol- 
ars named are from Dickinson Col- 
lege and West Chester College, both 
in Pennsylvania, and they will attend 
the University of St. Andrews and 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Owen is enrolled in Oberlin’s five- 
year, double-degree program, major- 
ing in history in the College of Arts 
and Sciences and in trombone in the 
Conservatory of Music. His course 
work at Aberdeen will include a study 
of the history of Scotland. 

This is the first year any college 
outside of Pennsylvania has had a 
Mutch Scholar. 


Economics sweep 

Four 1980 graduates have been award- 
ed first, second, and third prizes andan 
honorable mention in the Gene 
Chapin Memorial Award competition 
sponsored by the department of eco- 
nomics at Ohio University. 

The Oberlin contestants, all of 
whom were in Oberlin’s economics 
honors program, are Thomas M. 
Scherer who took first place, Mark S. 
Carey second, Philip V. Srinivasan 
third and Alfred T. d’Aliberti, honor- 
able mention. The two other honor- 
able mentions went to LuAnn Mc- 
Clernan of the College of Wooster 
and James J. Pasquale of Kenyon. 

Papers were submitted to the OU 
economics department by 25 under- 
graduate economics majors represent- 
ing all of Ohio’s major universities 
and several of its liberal arts institu- 
tions. The competition was established 
ten years ago and this was the first 
time that Oberlin had entered. The 
Oberlin contestants entered their 
honors papers. 

Sherer received high honors in 
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economics and Oberlin’s Comfort- 
Starr Prize and Frank Blair Hanson 
Jr. Memorial Prize. He is taking grad- 
uate work in economics at Wharton. 
Carey received honors in econom- 
ics and the Comfort-Starr Prize. He 
was also elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He is now working for the Institute 
of Defense Analysis in Washington. 
Srinivasan took high honors in 
economics and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. He received the Jerome 
Davis Prize and the Comfort-Starr 
Prize. He is now at Harvard with an 
NSF Fellowship for graduate study. 
d’Aliberti received honors in eco- 
nomics and majored in economics and 
history. He is now working in New 
York City for S.J. Rundt & Associates 
Inc., on their “Weekly Intelligence,” a 
service publication to exporters, 
bankers and overseas investors. 


Wins Swarowsky prize 
Michael D. Morgan ’80 won First 
Prize in May in the second Interna- 
tional Hans Swarowsky Conducting 
Competitionin Vienna. His prize was 
$5,500 plus aconcert on May 29 with 
the Vienna Symphony, possible schol- 
arships for continued study, and 
engagements with the Vienna State 
Opera and the (East) Berlin State 
Opera. In addition the Competition 
will arrange international engage- 
ments for all the prize winners. 
Morganis a candidate for the Mus.B. 
in composition and the Mus.M. in 
conducting. He has studied with 
Richard Hoffmann and Robert 
Baustian. 


Syndicated Oberlinians 

Carl T. Rowan ‘47, ‘62h frequently 
reminds readers of his syndicated 
column that he is an Oberlinian. In 
his July 17 column, entitled “Reagan- 
ism and Women,” he found himself 
defending Mary Dent Crisp ‘46 fol- 
lowing her resignation as co-chairman 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. 

He pointed out that both he and 
Mary are Oberlinians. “Mary Crisp 
did enough of the unglamorous chores 
to rise to co-chairman of the Republi- 
can Party, but she kept making it 
clear that while she licked stamps, she 
wouldn't lick boots,” Rowan said. “She 
kept supporting women’s rights and 
the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA), 
even when it was known to all that 
Reagan, the certain GOP presidential 
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Mary Crisp 


nominee, had flip-flopped and now 
opposed ERA.” 

“It became apparent,” said Rowan, 
“that while someone had gotten Crisp 
out of Oberlin, they hadn’t gotten all 
the Oberlin out of her.” 

He accused the “power boys” of 
turning Mary Crisp into a “non- 
person” and pointedly removing her 
name from every piece of convention 
literature. 

As shown on pre-convention TV, 
she managed to state, “Iamafraid we 
are suffering from serious internal 
sickness.” Then she left the conven- 
tion and returned to her apartment in 
Washington. 

Another Oberlinian, Steven A. 
Plaut, assistant professor of econom- 
ics and public service studies, was 
quoted extensively July 1 in the syn- 
dicated column “Business Outlook” 
by J.A. Livingston. 

Livingston based his article on one 
that Plaut wrote for the May 5 issue 
of Economic Commentary, published by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land. Plaut is a research associate for 
the bank and his writing was entitled: 
“After Silver and Gold: Some Sober 
Thoughts on Speculative Bubbles.” 

These occur when people try to 
“get out of money and into things” 
such as gold, stamps, real estate. 
Prices soar because getting what 
you're bidding for becomes more 
important than careful appraisal. 
Suddenly the price crashes (bubble 
bursts) and people sell in panic. 


Faculty notes 

Richard Miller, professor of singing, 
has become editor of “The NATS Bul- 
letin,” official publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing. He succeeds Harvey Ringel 
who was editor for 25 years. Robert 
H. Drummond ’49, associate profes- 
sor of music theory and chairman of 
the department and associate dean of 
the Conservatory, is assistant to the 
editor. The headquarters of the pub- 
lication have moved to Oberlin from 
Chicago. 


The National Science Foundation 
has awarded a grant of $24,611 to 
support a two-year project to develop 
an “operations research practicum 
for mathematics students.” Under the 
direction of Samuel Goldberg, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, the project 
will provide students with experience 
in applying mathematics as a com- 
plement to their more usual class- 
room instruction. Real problems will 
be obtained from local businesses, 
industry, or government “clients.” 
Research teams, each with four to 
eight students and led by a faculty 
participant, will work on these prob- 
lems. 


Science professors David H. Benz- 
ing and Robert E. Warner are work- 
ing this summer under continuing 
grants from the NSF and each has a 
student assistant. Senior Ned Fried- 
manis assisting Benzing with research 
on “Ecology and adaptive biology of 
an atmospheric Bromeliad.” The pro- 
ject, supported by a three-year NSF 
grant of $115,000, was begun 11 
years ago. Friedman is the son of 
Arthur ‘46 and Bess (Lucas ’49) 
Friedman. Warner is working with 
Bruce Mason ’80 at the Chalk River 
Nuclear Laboratories in Ontario under 
an NSF grant of $18,200. They are 
studying resonance reactions initiated 
by protons and neutrons bound within 
deuterons. 


Norman Henderson, professor of 
psychology, has received a $73,266 
NSF grant in additional support of his 
research on “Genetic influences on 
early behavior in’mus musculus’ ”—a 
study of inheritance of very early 
behavior patterns in mice. He recently 
returned from Jerusalem where he 
attended the International Congress 
on Twin Studies. He will be on leave 
in 1980-81 to continue his research at 
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the Institute of Behavior Genetics at 
U. Colorado. 


Promoted to full professor: John B. 
Dunlop, Russian; Sylvan Suskin, 
music history; James Zinser, econom- 
ics. 

To associate professor: Lydia 
Frumkin, pianoforte; Paula Lipnick 
Goldsmid ‘64, sociology and anthro- 
pology; William E. Hood, art; Roderic 
Knight, ethnomusicology; Gary Nel- 
son, music theory and technology; 
Booker C. Peek, black studies; 
William Porter ‘68, organ and harpsi- 
chord; Peter Takacs, pianoforte; 
Harriet Turner, Spanish. 


Alan L. Mitchell, assistant dean of 
developmental services since 1975, 
has been selected asa National Urban 
Fellow, one of only 20 chosen from an 
applicant pool of more than 1,600. He 
is taking the academic work at Buck- 
nell University this summer and, in 
early fall, he will do research and 
analysis in an administrative capacity 
in a major urban center to which he 
will be assigned. He will return to 
Bucknell next summer for a final ten 
weeks of work. 


Carolyn Spatta, secretary of the 
College and assistant to the presi- 
dent, 1974-78, has become vice presi- 
dent for administration at Eastern 
Michigan University in Ypsilanti. She 
is the first woman in Eastern’s 131 
years to hold a vice presidential 
administrative position. She left 
Oberlin to become president of 
Damavand College in Tehran and 
maintained a faculty of British, Amer- 
icanand Iranian educators when most 
universities were closing during the 
height of the Iranian revolution. She 
returned to the U.S. when all Ameri- 
can personnel were evacuated. 


Louise T. Kulka, director of the 
Oberlin College News Bureau 1958- 
71, and Terrence J. Merkel were mar- 
ried July 15 at St. Jerome’s Catholic 
Indian Mission Church in Gallup, 
N.M. They reside in Red Bluff, Calif., 
where Merkel works in salmon fisher- 
ies for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Mrs. Merkel had been librarian at 
Wingate mission library in Gallup 
since 1977. 
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Election results 

New members of the Alumni Board 
who took office July 1 following their 
election by mail during the spring 
seirrester are: 

Carroll K. Shaw ’28, representing 
classes prior to 1940. He was secre- 
tary of the Alumni Association (1937- 
41) and editor of the Alumni Magazine 
(1938-41) and he and his wife (Conna 
Bell ’28) have been class agents since 
1971. From 1952-68 he was a foreign 
service officer. 

Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau ‘48, repre- 
senting classes 1940-49. She is pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Louisville, active in the AAUP and 
was an alumni admissions rep 1963-69. 

Roger L. Meyer ‘54, representing 
classes 1950-59. He is an attorney in 
Portland, Ore., former president of 
his class, former president of the Port- 
land Oberlin Club and was an alumni 
admissions rep 1966-69. 

Ellen B. Chances ‘66, representing 
classes 1960-69. She is professor of 
Russian literature and language at 
Princeton University. 

Albert J. Bellg ‘75, representing 
classes 1970-79. He teaches English 
at the University of Missouri and has 
twice been a sponsor of Winter Term 
projects. 

As previously announced, Ruth 
Oltman ‘34 became president of the 
Alumni Association July 1 and Robert 
I. Rotberg ‘55 became president-elect. 
J. Clayton Miller ‘30 continues as 
treasurer and Frances Kaplan Gross- 
man ‘61 remains an officer as past- 
president. 

Board members whose terms were 
completed June 30 are Fredric S. 
Cohen ’57, Dorothy M. Smith ‘29, 
Lawrence W. Derr ’38, Judith Hola- 
day Carlson ‘49, Ralph W. Huene- 
mann/’61 and Paula Finke Gordon ‘68. 


Final Danforth Fellowships 

In the final year of the Danforth 
Graduate Fellowship Program, two 
Oberlin alumni have received fellow- 
ships at the postbaccalaureate level 


Meyer 


Tachau Shaw 


and one, an honorable mention. A 
graduating senior was named first 
alternate at the baccalaureate level. 

They were among 1,900 applicants 
for the 1980-81 fellowships. Sixty 
were chosen at the baccalaureate level 
and 40 at the postbaccalaureate level. 
The program is now being phased out 
after nearly 30 years. 

The Oberlinians are Barbara Cot- 
tle Johnson ‘60, a history major who 
is doing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts in cultural 
anthropology, and Dan E. Lloyd ’75, 
who majored in English and philo- 
sophy and is studying at Columbia 
University in philosophy. 

Honorable mention went to 
Barbara Steinberg Lawrence ‘72 
Mus.B. in flute. She is doing graduate 
work at M.I.T. in organization stud- 
ies. Alan C. Houston ’80 was named 
first alternate among four. He plans 
to take graduate work in political 
theory and philosophy. He graduated 
with high honors in political philo- 
sophy. 

Johnson, Lloyd and Houston are 
members of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The Danforth Foundation’s deci- 
sion to terminate its graduate fellow- 
ship program for students who plan 
careers in college teaching was based 
on the steadily increasing costs of the 
program. 


“Way of Snow” 
Four Oberlinians are involved in “Way 
of Snow,” a spectacle of dance and 
mime and puppetry that opened at 
New York’s Ark Theater in June. 
The puppet-mask trilogy was creat- 
ed by Julie Taymor ‘73, with the col- 
laboration of the company. Julie is the 
director and she and the company 
designed the puppets and masks. Bruce 
Daniel ’74 designed the lighting and 
he and Miss Taymor designed the set. 
Debra Wise ’75 and Wes Sanders, 
former associate professor of Eng- 
lish, are puppet players. 


Walker 


Oberlin at AGO convention 

Jeffrey Walker ‘79 played two recitals 
during the American Guild of Organ- 
ists national convention in Minnea- 
polis June 16-20 and there were stand- 
ing ovations at each. There also were 
many Oberlinians in the audience. 

On June 14 Jeffrey won the AGO’s 
1980 national organ playing competi- 
tion. He represented the Mid-Atlantic 
Region and competed with eight other 
regional finalists to win a cash award 
of $1,000. He played in two recitals 
during the convention because the 
Colonial Church of Edina, Minn., 
could only hold half of the 2,000 
attending the convention. 

Since graduating from Oberlin, 
Walker has been working toward the 
M.Mus. in organ performance and 
literature at Eastman and will com- 
plete his workin August. He has been 
studying under David Craighead. He 
was a student of David Boe, dean of 
the Oberlin Conservatory, and re- 
ceived Oberlin’s Selby Houston prize 
for excellence in organ and music 
theory. His home is in Paoli, Pa., and 
he has been accompanist of the East- 
man Chorus (a graduate assistant- 
ship) under James Smith. 

Eight other Oberlinians took part 
in the Convention programs and 
Dean Boe, Prof. Garth Peacock ’51 
and Associate Prof. William Porter 
‘68 attended. Boe and Peacock hosted 
a reception June 19 for some 50 
alumni, former students and friends. 

Walter F. Anderson ’37, special assis- 
tant to the chairman, National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, was introduced by 
AGO President Roberta Bitgood and 
made informal remarks. 

Philip K. Gehring ‘50, AGO’s regis- 
trar and university organist at Valpar- 
aiso, and Fenner Douglass ‘42, former 
Oberlin professor now at Duke, gave 
master classes. 

Larry Palmer ‘60, professor of harp- 
sichord and organ at Southern Meth- 
odist, gave a featured harpsichord 
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recital, assisted by a chamber orches- 
tra, at the meeting where Roberta 
Bitgood gave her presidential message. 

John Ferguson ‘63, music director 
and organist of Central Lutheran 
Church in Minneapolis, conducted 
the Festival Liturgical Choir for the 
opening festival service. He also played 
one of the commissioned pieces. 

Julia Bogorad, now inher third sea- 
son as principal flutist with the St. 
Paul Chamber Orchestra, assisted 
Karel Paukert ina June 17 organ reci- 
tal. She attended Oberlin 1972-74 
and was a student of Robert 
Willoughby. 

As reported (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTE- 
BOOK, March-April 1980), Calvin 
Hampton ‘60 and David Hurd ’71 
gave recitals and Hampton conducted 
the playing of his “Concerto in E 
Major for Organ and Strings,” com- 
missioned for the occasion by the 
Twin Cities Chapter of the AGO. 


“GYPSY SCHOLARS” 
continued from page 27 


requested the position for three years 
because it believes black theater is an 
important part of the black experience, 
and therefore an integral part of the 
program. Last fall the Educational 
Plans and Policies Committee, which 
reviews all requests for new posi- 
tions, termed the position “desir- 
able,” but did not recommend fund- 
ing for it. Because the faculty size is 
“frozen,” all new permanent positions 
must come at the expense of current 
positions. 

Regina Turner, however, will be 
teaching black theater next year as 
Scott’s sabbatical replacement, an 
exchange that leaves students with- 
out Afro-American history courses 
next year. 

Danenberg has initiated a search 
for outside funding for the position 
for the period following next year. 
But he warns, “even if we were suc- 
cessful in securing external funding, 
this would still remain a temporary 
solution, unless substantial funds for 
an endowed professorship were 
found.” 

He said students should focus their 
energies on building a strong case for 
the position before the Educational 
Plans and Policies Committee next 


fall. 


When Mark Tucker (light suit), Purdue reference librarian, presented a paper, ““Azariah 
Smith Root: The Librarian as Social Reformer,” at Library History Seminar V1 at U. 
Texas in Austin last March, Oberlinians in the audience (I. to r.) were: Joel Lee ‘71, head- 
quarters librarian, American Library Association, Chicago; Scott Bennett ‘60, U. Illinois 
special collections consultant, and G. Barry Neaville ‘66, assistant professor at U. Alaba- 
mas School of Library Service. 
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Plain facts 


about | 
recruiting 


by Carl W. Bewig '62 
Director of Admissions 


1/10 of their tuition 
is spent on the cost 


of getting them here 


hen I returned to Oberlin in 

1968 as assistant director of 

admissions, I joined a staff of 
four white males whose principal 
activity, as was altogether appro- 
priate for that era, was the evaluation 
of candidates for admission and deter- 
mining, in 60% of the cases, who 
would not be admitted. Recruitment 
efforts were minimal but certainly 
adequate for the times; direct, unsolic- 
ited contact of prospective students 
was unheard of, and the involvement 
of persons outside the professional 
admissions staff in our enterprise 
was just being developed. 

The economy, the national mood of 
altruism and idealism and Oberlin’s 
position without coeducational peer 
created an optimal admission situa- 
tion for us. 

The intervening dozen years have 
seen dramatic changes in these three 
national spheres. Even before the 
absolute number of 18-year-olds 
began to diminish, other critical 
forces were at work which intensified 
competition with other quality selec- 
tive institutions and called for new 
and multi-faceted approaches to the 
recruitment and systematic cultiva- 
tion of applicants for admission. 

The most significant historical 
event to have an impact on the his- 
tory of the College as far as admis- 
sions is concerned has been the move 
to coeducation at a majority of Ober- 
lin’s traditional competitors. Indeed, 
six of the top ten schools to which 
Oberlin lost accepted candidates in 
1979 were single sex institutions a 
dozen years ago. Oberlin’s loss of 
coeducational distinctiveness and cor- 
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responding lion’s share of that par- 
ticular college bound market have 
necessitated a redoubling of our 
efforts to identify, nurture and enroll 
the same slice of the pie that now has 
more institutions hungering after it. 
Furthermore, the national mood of 
the late ’60’s and early ’70’s, charac- 
terized by liberalism and idealism— 
translated into national educational 
goals which were most consonant 
with the Oberlin tradition—have 
given way more recently to pragma- 
tism and neo-vocationalism. As an 
example, business and engineering 
have emerged as the two leading 
intended majors of college-bound 
students in the country today. Finally, 
the escalating costs of private educa- 
tion, compounded by the effects of 
rising inflation, have introduced a 
new, serious competitor in our midst: 
the public university. It is interesting 
to note, at this point, that the increase 
in tuition between academic year 
1979-80 and 1980-81 exceeds Ober- 
lin’s total tuition when I entered the 
College 22 years ago! I cite these 
trends not to sound a note of pessi- 
mism and doom for Oberlin, but to 
underscore what I feel to be some of 
the principal reasons that the focus of 
our efforts in the admissions office 
have shifted and diversified. 


Today’s admissions staff numbers 
nine persons. Their work is supple- 
mented by two ethnic counselor 
coordinators, four senior interns and 
a cadre of hundreds of students, scores 
of faculty and thousands of alumni 
volunteers. Ours is a half-million- 


dollar-a-year operation which costs 
out to about $555 for each of the 
approximately 900 new students we 
will enroll at Oberlin during 1980-81. 
In other words, one-tenth of their 
tuition will have been spent on get- 
ting them here! At Oberlin, we are 
not just about the business of what 
might be termed “general admissions.” 
Three staff persons and two adminis- 
trators, borrowed from another office 
for part-time admissions work, are 
specialists in major areas of our pro- 
gram: specifically, Conservatory and 
minority admissions. 

While deliberation on the admissi- 
bility of candidates continues to 
occupy much of our time, our pri- 
mary undertakings are in the area of 
recruitment. Through visits to high 
schools, Upward Bound Programs, 
summer music camps and the like; 
large group presentations in major 
metropolitan areas, involving stu- 
dents and parents; college nights and 
college fairs; referrals from alumni, 
current students and other friends of 
the College; direct mail solicitations, 
and a host of other schemes, we 
develop an annual inquiry pool of 
approximately 20,000 high school 
seniors and prospective transfer 
students. 

The tools of our trade are an ever- 
increasing proliferation of bulletins, 
catalogs, brochures, fact sheets, let- 
ters, posters and audio-visual mate- 
rials. Our profession is both art and 
science, the latter being more devel- 
oped of late through more sophisti- 
cated record keeping and research. 
Through close collaboration with the 
Office of Institutional Research, we 
are learning more about the college 
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decision-making process and appli- 
cants’ perceptions of Oberlin, so that 
we might more carefully hone and 
cost-effectively pursue our strategies. 

A particular theme of my adminis- 
tration as director of admissions has 
been the mobilization of virtually all 
segments of the Oberlin community 
behind the admissions effort. Stu- 
dents before they even enroll are 
invited to refer their 11th grade 
friends to us and annually contribute 
more than 500 new names to the 
inquiry pool. Current students visit 
their home high schools at vacation 
times as deputized admissions offi- 
cers and serve the office as tour 
guides and dormitory hosts. Faculty 
members confer with prospective stu- 
dents; invite them into their class- 
rooms, laboratories and studios; write 
hundreds of letters yearly, and spon- 
sor departmental programs for pro- 
spective students, teachers and coun- 
selors. Over 1,000 graduates of the 
College comprise our alumni admis- 
sions representatives network and 
identify, interview and follow-up with 
applicants. 

As a result of our efforts, we have 
been able to maintain a strong appli- 
cant pool and to enroll quality classes 
in the College of Arts and Sciences 
and in the Conservatory. This year 
we garnered close to 3,300 applicants 
in both divisions for the September 
class. The number of freshman appli- 
cations in the College of Arts and 
Sciences is the second highest in the 
past six years. Minority and transfer 
applications are both up. Although 
not quite all the returns are in for this 
fall, we have enrolled 880 new stu- 
dents and our goal was 840. Black, 
Latino and Asian-American enroll- 
ments stand at 118 for the year, 
including February. Although we have 
not yet computed SAT averages and 
class rank information for the Class 
of 1984, it is the feeling of the staff 
that this is a very strong class. 

We are admitting nearly 70% of the 
freshman applicants in the College of 
Arts and Sciences and about a third of 
the applicants in the Conservatory of 
Music. The largest single problem 
that we face is in this area of what we 
call “yield”: that is, the percentage of 
accepted students whoelect toenroll. 
Our losses to other institutions out- 
number gains in a roughly three-to- 
two ratio. Fortunately, self-selection 
continues to characterize the appli- 


Enrollment yield 
can be enhanced when 
more prospective students 
visit the campus 


cant pool, meaning we have relatively 
few applicants who might be termed 
totally inadmissible or incapable of 
doing Oberlin work. Much of our 
staff effort in recent years has been 
devoted to addressing the yield prob- 
lem. A serious reduction in the number 
of early decision applicants three years 
ago, which loss we have not recov- 
ered, has been a major contributing 
factor to the yield problem. We have 
had to admit a larger percentage of 
the class from the regular applicant 
pool, a less committed group. 

The declining yield situation over- 
all and the decline of early decision 
applications appears to be a function 
of the buyers’ market. Top college 
prospects simply have more options 
available to them than ever before. 

Our research consistently points 
up the fact that enrollment yield is 
enhanced if students visit the cam- 
pus. We have been successful in 
increasing the number of campus 
interviews and dormitory stays and 
we experimented this spring with a 
college-subsidized visitation program 
that brought 32 admitted minority 
students to the campus for a weekend 
in late April. The yield from this 
group, representing the top minority 
admittees, is 15% above the class 
average. Recognizing the important 
role that guidance counselors play in 
the college selection process, we have 
hosted groups of 35 counselors on 
the campus in each of the last three 
springs, in cooperation with four other 
Ohio colleges. A similar Oberlin-only 
event is scheduled for early October. 
We shall continue to explore new 
ways to facilitate first-hand encoun- 
ters with the campus for students, 
their parents and their advisors. 


What about the future? In the June 3 
issue of the New York Times, Fred M. 
Hechinger has pointed out that dis- 
cussions suchas this are being carried 
on throughout higher education. 
Nobody really knows whether the 
lean years will be as lean as has been 


widely feared since 1972 when the 
number of first-graders in the U.S. 
declined by 600,000. 

On the one hand, Fred E. Cross- 
land, head of the division of education 
and public policy at the Ford Founda- 
tion, predicts that by 1994 the number 
of 18-year-old Americans will have 
decreased by at least 25 percent from 
the 1979 record high. 

On the other hand, Carol Frances, 
chief economist of the American 
Council on Education, argues that 
there might even be an increase of 3 
percent in the years ahead. Her 
optimism is based on projections that 
see an increase in the number of 
youths (now 75%) who graduate from 
high school, fewer students who drop 
out of college, enrollment of more 
students aged 25 and older, etc. 

For various reasons Ms. Frances’ 
optimism ought not to be Oberlin’s. 

In addition, Crossland predicts that 
the actual drop in “the number of 
available” students is likely to be 
twice the national rate in the 
Northeast. That would affect Oberlin 
because it draws heavily from the 
Northeast and recent studies indicate 
that many who attend Oberlin do so 
because there is no room for them in 
the Northeast. The development of 
new Oberlin markets will be in areas 
from which we have not typically 
drawn large numbers of students but 
which project population increases 
during the next decade: specifically 
the mid-South and the Southwest. 

What is Oberlin’s potential to 
weather the next 15 years? My 
responses are essentially optimistic, 
interspersed with some notes of 
caution. 

Oberlin enters the 1980’s from a 
position of strength, but now is an 
appropriate time to take stock of 
those strengths and to identify and 
address our weaknesses. My col- 
leagues and I have been gratified by 
the concern and support expressed by 
the faculty, administration and the 
trustees insofar as admissions are 
concerned. Approval of a major reno- 
vation of Carnegie for the relocation 
of our office is a signal of that sup- 
port. Several other areas deserve our 
continued attention, beefing up and 
monitoring. In these areas we need to 
do more than maintain our competi- 
tive position; we need to enhance it. I 
do not, however, suggest relocating 
the Oberlin campus to the Big Sur 
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coast of California nor to the verdant 
slopes of New Hampshire! 

First, it must be recognized that 
there is an inextricable relationship 
between the College’s overall public 
relations and external affairs efforts 
and admissions. Perceptions of Ober- 
lin, formed by awareness of the Col- 
lege’s programs, faculty strengths, 
alumni and student accomplishments, 
and the like, need to be heightened 
and extended. 

Secondly, Oberlin must continue 
to monitor the interplay of applica- 
tion numbers and quality and yield 
projections and face squarely the pos- 
sibility of a slightly reduced enrollment 
for a few years. If we encounter at 
some point down the road (and we 
are not there now) the choice between 
maintaining quality and filling un- 
realistic enrollment quotas, I hope we 
will be willing to bite the institutional 
bullet and opt for quality. Once 
admissions standards are seriously 
compromised, they are rarely, if ever, 
recovered. The premise on which the 
Board of Trustees has based its deci- 
sion to upgrade faculty and staff 
salaries was to insure continued qual- 
ity and excellence in the student body. 

Third, Oberlin must continue to 
examine critically its financial aid pol- 
icies and make certain that they are 
competitive. This has been an area of 
considerable campus discussion this 
year. While my staff and I remain 
committed to the need-based philos- 
ophy of financial aid, as most equita- 
ble and consistent with the principles 
of the College, we do feel that con- 
tinued exploration of such variations 
on our current theme as sliding scale 
self-help components of financial aid 
packages, depending on need, is in 
order. Merit-based scholarships are 
indeed controversial, not to mention 
difficult to administer; but, especially 
in the Conservatory of Music, where 
this year more than ever before we 
are aware of our competitors “buy- 
ing” students out from under us, we 
may be forced to introduce this form 
of scholarship. 

Fourth, I applaud the enrollment 
committee’s recent decision to expand 
its sphere of influence to include mat- 
ters of retention and attrition. Check- 
ing the losses of students after they 
are enrolled and insuring their grad- 
uation from the College must be 
given the highest college-wide prior- 
ity. If attrition increases and the total 
enrollment figure remains constant, 
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the admissions office will] have to 


supply ever-increasing numbers of 
new students. 


How do Oberlin alumni tie into this 
picture? For the past 15 years, 
hundreds of alumni have participated 
in the College’s Alumni Admissions 
Representatives Program. This pro- 
gram will continue to be an important 
component of the College’s overall 
admissions effort. In keeping with 
recent shifts toa greater emphasis on 
recruitment, alumni are being urged 
to identify and recommend to us stu- 
dents in their communities and from 
among their acquaintances who 
should be considering Oberlin. We 
are always delighted to receive such 
referrals. Alumni can do more than 
any other group to raise the aware- 
ness level of Oberlin through direct 
contact of students and, more subtly, 
by letting their Oberlin connection be 
known in their communities. 

Robert J. Mansueto, assistant 
director of admissions and co- 
ordinator of the Alumni Admissions 
Representatives Program, has recent- 
ly communicated the program’s new 
directions to reps. 

In order to stress the importance of 
the campus visit as a recruiting tool, 


A MAGICAL MOMENT 
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can’t see your name without my 
glasses.” 

Poor thing, her eyes were going, 
too. 

I told her my name. Her face 
brightened. “Of course. But what has 
happened to your red hair? It used to 
be so pretty.” 


When I went back to my room I put 
on my glasses and looked in the mir- 
ror. The red hair has faded into a 
chemically assisted blond, rivulets of 
wrinkles wind from forehead to 
throat, the back droops and the fin- 
gers have knots at the joints. 

It was a gloomy moment. 

But time has not withered the heart 
nor quenched the spirits. I put the 
glasses away, donned my most ele- 
gant dress, hung the green-and-white 
tag on a button and set out for the 
reunion dinner, carefree as a college 
junior going to a tennis game with a 
good friend. 


the admissions application no longer 
offers an alumni rep interview as an 
option to applicants, thus eliminating 
the implicit “permission” for a pro- 
spective student to take care of the 
entire application process from the 
home area. 

Also eliminated is the practice of 
assigning a prospective student to a 
rep only when the applicant specifi- 
cally requests an alumni rep inter- 
view in his or her home area. Oberlin 
will attempt this year to assign every 
applicant to an area alumni rep so 
that the rep will become the appli- 
cant’s link with Oberlin throughout 
the application to enrollment process. 

Unlike the past “one shot” approach 
with interview assignments serving 
as the program’s cornerstone, this 
aggressive new program will require 
greater effort on the part of everyone 
involved. Imagination and initiative, 
of course, will be the key to its suc- 
cess, but in many cases it will require 
even greater time commitments on 
the part of the reps. 

Alumni whoare interested in assist- 
ing Oberlin’s admissions program in 
any way are urged to contact Bob 
Mansueto in the Admissions Office, 
phone 216/775-8412. 


Incidental note: Classmate Grace 
Hageman came to the reunion from 
Sarasota. 

We sat together on a bus tour of 
Oberlin historic buildings. The tour 
conductor took us past one building 
saying, “On the left is Baldwin Cot- 
tage, built in 1886 in the Richardson 
manner and on the Historic Register. 
My gosh, I lived in Baldwin. It wasn’t 
historic then. “We had a bus tour of 
Sarasota historic buildings not long 
ago,” Grace said. “We visited a two- 
story house—there aren’t many of 
those in Sarasota, you know. One 
group went upstairs while the rest of 
us toured the first floor. We waited at 
the foot of the stairs while the first 
group came down. One of the trans- 
planted Sarasotans—everybody is 
from somewhere else—looked down 
at us and said loud enough for ev- 
erybody to hear. ‘Historical? Hmmmph. 
In Maine we call this contemporary.’ ” 
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Success in competitive oratory 


by Leslie Phillips ‘75 


Justin J. T. Hughes ‘81 of Morrow, Ohio, has been student director of the Grove Patterson 
Forensic Union for the past two years. In addition to his national honors he has twice won 
first prize in Oberlin’s Grove Patterson awards for public speaking. Hughes is a member of 
Executive Council (student government), the student finance charter review group, and the 
housing and dining committee. He is majoring in government and philosophy. The late 
Grove Patterson ‘05 (shown in the portrait) was a prominent debater as an undergraduate. 
The plaque beneath the portrait lists him as “editor-author-world citizen” and “friend of 
debate,” 
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The writer is lecturer in communications and 
speech at Suffolk University, Boston, and has 
served on committees of the National Forensics 
Association. He was director of forensics at 
the University of Virginia, 1977-79, and 
was on the Oberlin forensics team 1972-75. 


ne of Oberlin’s most successful 
intercollegiate teams has a long 
history, operates without coach- 
ing, on a minuscule budget, and has 
such a low level of public recognition 
that few Oberlin students know it 
exists. The 1979-80 Oberlin forensics 
team marked the 83rd year of almost 
continuous interscholastic competi- 
tion in public speaking and debate and 
it capped a most successful decade by 
winning a national championship in 
impromptu speaking. 

The squad, known formally as the 
Grove Patterson Forensic Union, also 
celebrated a decade of victory over 
continuous and extreme financial and 
administrative difficulty. 

Some readers will recall that in the 
late ‘60's and early ’70’s, the Forensic 
Union was a small cadre of highly 
competitive debaters who traveled 
extensively throughout the nation 
and usually were serious contenders 
for the national championship. Foren- 
sics, however, was hit hard by the 
budget cuts of the early and middle 
1970's. A 75% reduction of the budget 
in 1973 made a program based on 
transcontinental travel for four to six 
top debaters impossible to sustain 
and forensics seemed on the brink of 
extinction. 

Oberlin debaters responded by 
shifting their efforts to competitive 
oratory, an ancient and once-forgot- 
ten activity that has enjoyed a renais- 
sance in colleges and universities since 
the late ‘60’s. Edward J. Harris Jr. of 
Suffolk University calls the trend “a 
reaction against modern intercolle- 
giate debate, which stresses complex 
analysis and argumentation at the 
expense of communication with an 
audience. Competitive speaking 
emphasizes the use of rhetoric and 
skill in delivery, as the Greeks and 
Romans did.” Individual events tour- 
naments feature competition in 
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rounds of extemporaneous and im- 
promptu speaking, various types of 
persuasive and informative speaking, 
and oral interpretation of literature. 

Yet for Oberlin debaters, the shift 
was made for reasons of necessity. 
“We became orators instead of debat- 
ers because we wanted to continue to 
compete on a high level, and there 
simply wasn’t enough money to Sup- 
port national travel in debate any 
longer,” recalls Terry L. Murray ’76. 
“But the best individual events com- 
petition in the country is at tourna- 
ments in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, 
so we could be competitive in things 
like impromptu or persuasion at far 
less cost—and have many more peo- 
ple competing, too,” he adds. 


The choice turned out to be success- 
ful competitively as well and Oberlin 
debaters proved more than capable of 
making the adjustment to individual 
events. Oberlin’s first individual 
events team placed fifth in the nation 
at the 1974 Individual Events 
Nationals—the best showing by a 
first-year team in the history of inter- 
collegiate individual events. Oberlin 
ranked among the top individual 
events teams throughout the middle 
‘70’s, and consistently placed in the 
top two or three teams at prestigious 
Midwestern tournaments. 

The Forensics Union faced even 
greater difficulty in 1978 when the 
Department of Communication Stud- 
ies was forced to discontinue its 
graduate assistantship for forensics. 
Sparsely funded and now uncoached, 
forensics became a purely student 
organization. Yet the team gained 
new prominence under the leader- 
ship of student director Justin Hughes 
‘81. Seth Hawkins, professor of rhet- 
oric at Southern Connecticut State 
College and founder of the national 
tournament in individual events, says 
that “Oberlin is a very good forensics 
team—remarkably good fora student- 
run program. Their speeches and 
performances have an intellectual 
quality rarely seen in competitive 
forensics today.” 

Hughes, Sue Haas ’80, Frazer 
Sherman ’80 and Wendy Leibowitz 
‘82 were among the Oberlin speakers 
winning major awards at recent East- 
ern and Midwestern tournaments. 
Oberlin also received several team 
awards this year, including the Qual- 
ity Award at the challenging Western 
Kentucky tournament and a sweep- 
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stakes award in Hawkins’ prestigious 
Great Eastern series. 

In April, Justin Hughes won the 
national championship in impromptu 
speaking at Individual Events Nation- 
als, held this year in Montevallo, Ala. 
Nearly 200 speakers from over 100 
schools entered the contest. Hughes 
has won numerous individual cham- 
pionships in extemporaneous, im- 
promptu and Oratory events during 
the past two years and he was eighth 
best overall speaker in the nation. He 
hopes to place still higher at the 1981 
national tournament, to be held next 
April at Bowling Green, Ky. 

The team’s continued success in 
competition has not meant a return 
to the exclusive, elitist days of inter- 
collegiate debate. “We try to accom- 
modate new and inexperienced peo- 
ple as much as possible and we are 
always looking for new members,” 
remarks Hughes. “Forensics is rela- 
tively easy-entry; unlike soccer or 
music, you don’t necessarily have to 
have done it for years to become 
competitive.” In fact, new members 
find themselves on the tournament 
circuit as soon as they’re ready to face 
the terrors of competitive speaking in 
public. The team is run democrati- 
cally, with decisions on travel and 
budget made by consensus, and with 
the student director acting as admin- 
istrator. Although the Oberlin team 
is officially uncoached, the speakers 
have developed a system of peer 
coaching. Hughes and Haas have spent 
time each week coaching new mem- 
bers. The generous gift from C.L.T. 
Financial Corp. in memory of the late 
Glen Jorgensen ‘36 (Oberlin Challenger, 
Fall 1979) has enabled the Union to 
bring forensics professionals to 
Oberlin to give two or three-day 
coaching workshops for team mem- 
bers. 

The continued success of Oberlin 
forensics will depend on continued 
student interest in the program. 
“There’s no real recruiting, and the 
College has no public speaking courses 
in its curriculum,” said Hughes, “so 
we count on interested people to keep 
walking through that door.” 


Wendy R. Leibowitz ‘82, from Washing- 
ton, D.C., has received a scholarship from 
the Harry S. Truman Foundation as the 
1980 Truman Scholar from the District of 
Columbia. The Truman Scholarship is 
awarded on a merit basis each year to col- 
lege students who show potential for leader- 
ship, academic ability and an outstanding 
potential for a career in government. It car- 
ries a maximum annual award of up to 
$5,000 to cover tuition, fees, books and 
room and board. Wendy's scholarship will 
begin in the 1980-81 academic year and is 
renewable for her senior year and up to two 
years of graduate work. 

Her special field of interest is in bi- 
lingual and bi-cultural education and she 
has been taking courses in history, compara- 
tive literature and Russian studies. She 
speaks French, Spanish, beginning Russian 
and Hebrew and worked on an Israeli kib- 
butz after high school. She studied at the 
University of Grenoble and the Sorbonne in 
Paris as a senior in high school. 

As a freshman, she studied during Win- 
ter Term in Oberlin’s program in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico. Next year, as a junior, she 
will study at the London School of Econom- 
ics and Political Science. During the 1980 
Winter Term, she worked with the Con- 
gresswomen's Caucus, a bipartisan organi- 
zation in Washington, D.C., on the Inter- 
national Women’s Conference being held in 
Copenhagen this summer, in conjunction 
with the State Department. 

Wendy has been on the Forensic Union 
team for two years, 
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Sports 


by Francie Bobbe '75 


Sure, it’s a shame that they 

didn’t win more; but the 16 
Yeomen whostuck it out, not to men- 
tion their head coach, Bill McAdams, 
and assistant, Kurt Karpinski, are no 
shame to Oberlin baseball. It takes a 
lot to play out a 1-22 season (1-13 in 
the Ohio Conference). 

The 1980 team had the new advan- 
tages of a skills and strategy clinic 
conducted by former pros Jerry Lynch 
and Dick Groat, and a spring trip to 
North Carolina. But, in the end, lack 
of depth took it’s toll, particularly on 
the mound. 

Jim Eppley, a sophomore, led the 
pitching staff with a 4.65 ERA. He 
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hurled the team’s only win, 4-3 over 
Baldwin-Wallace. Junior Dale Embry, 
despite an injured shoulder, pitched 
eight games (7.42 ERA). Rob Polakoff 
and Barry Rosenblatt, sophomores, 
were forced to fill in for the other 
games. 

The batting star was the only 
recruit, freshman Ed Robinson, who 
recorded 20 hits and nine runs in 65 
at bats for a .308 average. Junior Rick 
Aroney had the highest fielding aver- 
age (.955) and the second-highest 
batting average (.295). 

The Yeomen lost three players to 
graduation, fielder Carl Murway, 
third baseman Gregg Heiden and sub 
Ron Aubert. 


“Nicely done, Oberlin” 

For women’s lacrosse, the story was 
just the opposite. The team that had 
struggled to an 0-8-1 record in 1979 
turned around and finished 6-2. The 
JV also ended with success, 2-0-2. 

This team’s new advantages includ- 
ed a long pre-season, access to the 
field house, a huge roster and a new 
coach, Ellen Staurowsky. In the end, 
they were deep enough, trained 
enough and talented enough. 

The Yeowomen also had the oppor- 
tunity to attend the Midwest lacrosse 
tournament. Goalie Ann Kessen, who 
allowed 41 goals and stopped 67 shots 
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during the regular season, was select- 
ed as cage-tender for the Midwest II 
team. She then competed at the U.S. 
Women’s Lacrosse Association tour- 
nament at Swarthmore May 23-26. 
Six seniors will be missed next 
year: top scorers Sarah Bansen (22 
goals) and Debi Dobkowski (18 goals), 
along with point Valorie Vaughn, 
Kathy Blackwell, Roseann Friel, Hana 
Newcomb and Natalie Synaivsky. 


“That’s it” 

It would be fair to say that the Yeo- 
men finally got “it” toward the end of 
their season. The crossemen’s record 
was the reverse of the women’s at 
2-6. Some indication of their improved 
play comes from comparison of their 
two losses to Wooster; beaten 15-5 
early in the season, Oberlin lost to 
the Scots 10-7 in the first-round 
tournament game. 

This team, too, is losing key seniors, 
namely Andrew Wulff, Ben Bolte and 
Peter Gordon. Gordon, an attackman, 
led the Yeomen in scoring with 15 
goals and three assists. Bolte was 
fourth on the list with 10 goals and 
one assist. 


“What are you doing?” 

For the first time in three years the 
women’s tennis team did not send 
players to regionals. But, for a team 
that had no stars, it did well by win- 


ning the first OAISW Division III 
Northeast Satellite Tournament; the 
entire team then advanced to the 
state tournament where it finished 
fifth. 

The Yeowomen’s 3-7 record reflects 
a deliberately difficult schedule, which 
included net powers Ohio Wesleyan, 
Western Michigan, Ohio University 
and Denison. It was a toughened 
team by state tournament time and 
the netters met the challenge particu- 
larly well in doubles. 

Seniors Maryke Schmidt (first sin- 
gles) and Hillary Bakst (second sin- 
gles) ended their OC careers as 
runners-up in the state at first dou- 
bles. Classmate Ginny Elliott (third 
singles) and sophomore Lila Noon- 
kester (fifth singles) were the win- 
ningest combo (6-4) in the regular 
season and also finished as state runners- 


up. 


#% &!GH#! 
Here and there an expletive went 
undeleted from the mouths of play- 
ers. Necessary or not, the men’s ten- 
nis team recorded one of its best sea- 
sons in recent years. The netmen 
went 7-4 during the regular season 
and placed fifth in the OAC tourna- 
ment, up four places from last year. 
The Yeomen were evenly split 
between seniors and freshmen. First, 
third and fourth singles were played 
by upperclassmen Rick Ferris, Eric 
Beldoch and Scott Wilmot. First-year 
Yeomen Jim Littman, Steve Karowe 
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and John Wilmot filled out the roster 
at second, fifth and sixth singles. 


“Way to run” 
Sophomore trump, as opposed to 
sophomore slump, might best de- 
scribe the track and field team’s win- 
ning suit; at least in the track events. 
The Yeowomen ran and leaped their 
way toa5-1 record and placed fifth in 
the Division III Final Invitational. 

Second-year standouts Kristi 
Barksdale, Jill Chenault, Joy Boyer, 
Michelle Stenger and Ann Dugan 
were regular scorers. Barksdale, an 
outstanding sprinter and hurdler, took 
first place at the Division III Invita- 
tional, breaking her old record in the 
100 meter hurdles (15.3) with an 
unofficial time of 15.1. She, Chenault 
and Boyer, along with freshman Staci 
Hambric, combined for a fourth place 
finish in the 800 meter medley relay. 

Also at the III Invitational, Boyer 
placed second in the 800 meter run 
(2:24 unofficially) and ran the anchor 
lap of the fourth-place finishing 1600 
meter relay (4:39 unofficially). Stenger 
and Dugan dominated the 3000 meter 
run, Stenger taking first (10:57 unof- 
ficially) and Dugan second (11:21 
unofficially). Dugan, whois transfer- 
ring to law school in her native Can- 
ada, ran the 5000 meters, again plac- 
ing second. 

Needless to say, the sophs didn’t do 
it all. Freshmen Kelly Owen (1500 
meters; 1600 meter relay) and Kathy 
Daskal (1600 meter relay) aided the 
cause. Juniors Sue Calder (1600 meter 
relay) and Linda Ferreira (high jump; 
400 meters) contributed, and seniors 
Debi Russell (sprints), Judy Zabarenko 
(middle distance) and Robin Zernick 
(distance) all did admirably in their 
first season of track. 


“Looking good” 

The cindermen had a cinderella regu- 
lar season compared to immediate 
years past. They finished 4-2 overall, 
took third in the Wooster invitational, 
fourth in both the Mt. Union and 
GLCA invitational, sixth in the OAC 
Relays and ninth (up from 13th) in 
the OAC championships. 

Oberlin took two fourth-places and 
two sixths at the championships. 
Freshman Andrew Bent finished the 
3000-meter steeplechase in 9:38.2 for 
one of the scoring performances, and 
senior Todd Portune ran for the other, 
re-re-re-setting the 800-meter run 
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record at 1:54.4. Junior Louis Grace 
made the cut-off in the 10,000 meters 
with a time of 32:33.81. 

The 1600-meter relay team came in 
sixth, crossing the finish line at an 
OC record-setting time of 3:25.3. 
The team included three seniors. John 
Crawford, a national qualifier in ‘79, 
holds the school record in the 200 
meter dash (21.8). Portune, a co- 
captain, holds school marks in the 
indoor 600 yards (1:16.08), 880 yards 
(1:59.69) and 1000 yards (2:16.9). Co- 
captain George Van Buren holds the 
400 meter run records both indoors 
(53.20) and out (51.2). These three 
four-letter men ran the 1600 with 
sophomore Bryan Willis. 

The Yeomen are also losing seniors 
Gordon Willis (800 meters), John Floyd 
(steeplechase; 5000 meters) and Roger 
Alatalo (shotput; discus). 


Victory third time ‘round 

After two tie games in as many years 
of alumnae lacrosse, this year’s con- 
test finally had a winner. And, after 
reading the record of the women’s 
lacrosse season above, the reader is 
probably feeling safe in the assump- 
tion that Yeo-youth prevailed. 

Not so. The Ye’oldsters rallied both 
first half and second, succeeding with 
a solid 12-6 final tally. Jody Telfair- 
Richards ‘66 again amazed all, both 
on the field and the sidelines, with 
her speed, skill and enthusiasm (all of 
which have so far proved ageless). 
She was aided on attack by first home 
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Janine Evans ‘77, second home 
Bonnie Rape ’75, left attack Mary 
Wyckoff ’79, the author at right attack. 
Sue Helper ‘79 endured admirably as 
the center connector. 

The defense brought together Paula 
Baymiller ‘75, Martha Davies ’79, 
Kris Peterson ’72, Laura Jackson ’77 
and Amy Gendall’77; student-recruit 
Cathy Zack ‘81 tended the goal, quite 
well indeed, and Jenny Lodge ’79 pro- 
vided relief in the form of substitu- 
tion. 

It might be mentioned that five of 
the varsity’s starters did not show up 
for the morning game. Whether put 
off by the 10 a.m. starting time, or the 
“legendary” tales of the returnees, 
has been left unconfirmed. Most of 
the alumns, however, agreed that it 
was the best of the three games so 
far. 


Not so with alumni 
The alumni lacrosse game, held May 
10, was an exciting climax to the 1980 
season. The enthusiastic alumni, led 
by chief letter writer and organizer 
Ken Hirz, even outnumbered the 
varsity, 22 players to 16, but lost in 
the goal department 7-4. 

The alumni started strong with 
two goals by assistant varsity coach, 
Louis Weigele, a goal by Bill Kunkel 
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Ferreira at the Oberlin Invitational. 


assisted by brother Dan and a final 
goal by Hirz. At the end of the first 
period the score stood alumni 4, var- 
sity 1. 

The varsity fought its way back 
with three unanswered goals in the 
second period to close out the half 
4-4. 

The tide shifted in the second half 
when Musical Union practice ended 
and three of the varsity’s musically 
talented players donned their helmets 
and gloves. With two goals in the 
third period and one more in the 
fourth, the varsity ended on top. 


Women’s sports banquet 

Following the alumnae lacrosse game 
the second annual women’s sport 
banquet was held. Approximately 75 
athletes joined with coaches in honor- 
ing one another. The occasion included 
entertainment in the form of skits by 
staff and students (featured were 
“Flohr’s Fashion Show,” a choral 
medley by the cross country and track 
teams, and a banjo sing-a-long by the 
basketball team). 

As at last year’s banquet “most 
inspirational” and “most improved” 
athlete awards were presented. This 
year’s recipients of the “most inspira- 
tional” award, chosen by their team- 
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mates, were Kelly Owen ’83 (cross 
country), Amy Stine ’81 (field hockey), 
Denise Wood ’80 (swimming and div- 
ing), Julia Thompson ’81 (volleyball 
and basketball), Shawn Lockyear ‘83 
(lacrosse), Hana Newcomb ’80 (JV 
lacrosse), Dionne Powell ’80 (tennis). 

Recipients of the “most improved” 
awards were Sue Calder ’81 (cross 
country), Yvonne Gellert ‘80 and 
Laura Hunt ’82 (field hockey), Kristi 
Barksdale ‘82 (volleyball), Emily 
Knapton ’83 (swimming and diving), 
Ginny Hull ’82 (basketball), Ann 
Kessen 81 (lacrosse), Jenny Sturr ‘83 
(JV lacrosse), Fanny Gutierrez ‘83 
(tennis). 


Commencement breakfast revival 
An old Oberlin tradition was rein- 
stated in May after approximately a 
ten-year lapse. The OC Women’s 
Sports Commencement Breakfast, 
honoring senior physical education 
majors and athletes, was held May 
24. 

Ruth Brunner, professor, teacher 
and coach, did yeo-person service in 
inviting seniors, staff and alumnae, 
as well as organizing the program. 
Among the morning highlights was 
the presentation of the Gertrude 
Moulton Awards. This year the schol- 
arship was shared by Sonia Mawby 
and Valorie Vaughn, both senior 
majors. Mawby, who has been a 
mainstay of the college fencing club, 
will spend this coming year studying 
in Germany ona Fulbright. Vaughn, 
the only senior to letter in three var- 
sity sports (field hockey, basketball, 
lacrosse), plans to pursue graduate 
work in either exercise physiology or 
veterinary medicine. 

The occasion ended with the shar- 
ing of experiences by alumnae. Dr. 
Emma McCloy Layman ’30 told of her 
first day at Oberlin when she had an 
unfortunate encounter with a stair- 
way in the old gym behind Talcott. 
Barely clad, en route to a physical 
examination, she tumbled from top 
stair to bottom. It was a rather sur- 
prising first meeting with Dr. 
Moulton. 
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Deeply moved 
James G. Lubetkin’s article (SUNDAY IN 
SOWETO, May-June 1980) moved me 
deeply. I felt it was an extremely thought- 
ful, beautifully expressed, and humanly 
photographed essay. It presented such a 
real, warm and human view of the apart- 
heid situation in South Africa, and Mr. 
Lubetkin illuminated the terrible sadness 
as well as a deep-seated hope. He not only 
conveyed helpful information and facts 
but his message was also written with 
love. His ending with the quote from Alan 
Paton, the description of the church ser- 
vice in Soweto, and the words that moved 
him was exquisite. 
Carol Christensen Ordal ’58 
Urbana, Ill. 


Fondest memories 

I was saddened to read of the loss of 
Hayden Boyers and of Marion Sims. Both 
these professors enriched my years at 
Oberlin even though I never took an offi- 
cial course from either of them. 

Each of us has some vehicle outside of 
scholarship that we remember as enhanc- 
ing our growth at Oberlin. For me, it was 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Society, both at 
Oberlin and at Mashpee in 1953, the first 
location of the Cape Cod G & S Players. 
I'll always remember Mr. Boyers direct- 
ing us through his nicotine-stained mus- 
tache with fondness and appreciation; his 
enthusiasm for those operettas rubbed 
off on many of us. 

I was given a secondary singing role in 
the first G & S production in Hall in 1953. 
There was one condition: that I take some 
sorely needed singing lessons from” Miss” 
Sims, who, as our leading soprano’s 
teacher, became music advisor for our 
production. Miss Sims assured me that | 
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was the worst student she ever had, but 
she persisted with me. In 1953 my ses- 
sions in her tower studio were painful for 
both of us; in 1980 they are among my 
fondest memories. 

I mourn the loss of two important peo- 
ple to my Oberlin experience, but the 
memories, the growth, they bestowed on 
me, I shall cherish as long as I remember 
Oberlin. 

James B. Wolf ’54 
Boulder, Colo. 


In praise of trees and G.T. Jones 

A graduate of Princeton of national prom- 
inence felt that although he had received 
a good education he regretted that he had 
not been taught how to look at a tree ora 
building. Having had George T. Jones’ 
dendrology and Richards’ Renaissance 
architecture and Ward’s modern architec- 
ture, I can say that my life has been 
greatly enriched thereby. 

Rutherford Platt, an alumnus of Yale, 
was introduced to woody plants by a nat- 
uralist friend when they walked together 
in the winter woods. Until that walk he 
had never realized that leafless trees, 
shrubs and vines could be identified from 
their winter buds, leaf scars, lenticels and 
other characteristics. The result was a 
life-long interest in plants and the writing 
of “This Green World” and “This Flower- 
ing World,” among others. 

My wife, Florence (McEnally, ’36), andI 
had dendrology with George Jones. His 
keen eye and kindly manner made us all 
look more closely at woody plants. The 
field trips were well selected to show a 
variety of habitats and their plant life. His 
slides, some of which were hand colored, 
added to the breadth of the course. 

Why study woody plants separately 
from plants in general? Why study 
Renaissance architecture separately from 
architecture in general? A focus ona par- 
ticular segment of knowledge is helpful 
and clarifying. Thus, when I was pres- 
ented with the opportunity to establish a 
department of botany, one of the first 
courses I put in the curriculum was den- 
drology. As time went on and our student 
body increased in size, we were able to enlist 
the services of Benjamin C. Blackburn 
and I turned the course over to him. His 
book “Trees and Shrubs of Northeastern 
North America” was published a few 
years later and was an outgrowth of his 
doctoral thesis. Thus we have had a 
rather long tradition of the study of 
woody plants, starting in 1946. 

The wisdom of teaching dendrology 
became even more apparent when we 
became part of the cooperative program 
with Duke University, School of For- 
estry. Not many students from other 
cooperative schools go to Duke with as 


much knowledge of trees as do ours from 
Drew. One of our recent graduates, with 
no graduate work of his own at the time, 
taught plant identification to graduate 
forestry students last summer at Duke. 
Students who know and can identify 
whole plants, especially woody ones, are 
becoming rare as the result of curricular 
changes in many colleges and universities. 
We are in a phase of the study of life 
science which emphasizes the molecular 
and cellular at the expense of understand- 
ing the whole organism. Some (too many) 
departments have emphasized areas with- 
in the cellular and molecular to such a 
degree that they have become esoteric. In 
fact students have sucha restricted knowl- 
edge of living things they can only fit into 
similar esoteric situations—and there just 
aren't that many to be found, further 
exacerbating the problem of entry into 
society for graduates of liberal arts 
colleges. 
Robert K. Zuck ’37 
Emeritus Professor of Botany 
Drew University 
Madison, N.]. 


Only a living? 

I was delighted to read the latest install- 
ment of the Continuing Adventures of 
Flash Orloff in the March-April issue. 

The “Orloff Touch” that I came to 
admire (despite the fact he chose to work 
for the Review rather than with those of us 
who were kilocycle creative types at 
WOBC) was very much in evidence 
throughout. So, too, was strong insight 
into a difficult adjustment process expe- 
rienced by many of us. 

I felt that Rich put his typewriter-worn 
finger on a number of crucial aspects of 
adjusting to life outside the Ivory Tower. 
I often found myself nodding in a defini- 
tive me-too fashion as he described 
encounters with fellow workers and pro- 
fessional superiors. I found great amuse- 
ment in his return to the campus and the 
identity crisis. From time-to-time I would 
mentally reprimand him for neglecting to 
relate a portion of the whole adjustment 
experience, only to find it examined in a 
later paragraph. 

To be sure, the adjustment process is 
difficult and there is a certain degree of 
principle compromising involved, especial- 
ly in the mass media. But isn’t the strug- 
gle to change and/or improve the system 
part of the Oberlin tradition? Whether it 
appears abrasive, presumptuous, ineffec- 
tive or even the slightest bit arrogant, 
doesn’t the Oberlinian burden presup- 
pose a degree of effort intended to expand 
upon the parameters of the system? Must 
we truly resign ourselves to the fact that 
“it’s only a living”? 

John Scheinfeld ’75 
Promotion Director, WISN 
Milwaukee 


Gift 
of speech 
through 
films 


by Ruth Seligman 


Lorain Journal Photos by Jim Fiedler Jr. 


Reprinted from the Lorain Journal 


green and rich brown and the sky 

dazzling blue, there once lived a 
boy who liked to pick green beans, 
watch goats being milked and visit his 
grandmother’s home. 

These were quiet pursuits for a 
child. But the boy would grow into a 
quiet man—so quiet that a psycholog- 
ical diagnosis would label him cata- 
tonic. So quiet that no one could 
know how inside a body that had 
become a stranger to movement, 
behind an expression so closed it was 
hard to say what joy or pain it was 
masking, there was still a trace of the 
boy who remembered the colors. 

The story of the boy and the man 
now grown are the subect of two 
films being made at the Nord Cen- 
ter’s O.K. Corral—a group in Elyria, 
Ohio, that bridges the path between 
hospitalization and the outside world 
for former mental health patients. 

The childhood incidents are cap- 
tured in an animated short by the man 
who lived them. The story of how 
this man and two other members of 
the Corral created films to tell their 
stories, and a chronicle of their lives 
during this time, will be the subject of 
a documentary developed to say what 
sO many in their situation cannot: 
that they are people and that their 
creativity has value to the world. 

“The mental health patient is be- 
coming much more a prevalent mem- 
ber of society than in the past. Before 
they were always removed from the 
environment. Now they are more a 
part of it. There’s a need for commun- 


: n Puerto Rico, where the hills were 


ity awareness of who they are,” said 
film director Oren Rudavsky’79.”“We 
wanted to give people who have 
always been spoken for a chance to 
speak for themselves. 


The film, initially funded by a grant 
from the Ohio Arts Council, is the 
product of collaboration between 
Rudavsky and producer Peter Hut- 
cheson’79 who worked together while 
students on several other films. The 
two imported the talents of Amy 
Kravitz (Harvard ’80) who teaches 
animation at Boston’s famous Yellow 
Ball Workshop and who will teach 
animation at Harvard College in the 
fall. 

It is also the product of a vision long 
held by workers at the Corral, who 
wanted the talents and ideas of the 
members there presented to the com- 
munity in which they live. To that 
end, the filmmakers plan to present 
their work in a series of forums 
designed to challenge and change the 
public’s impressions and stereotypes 
of mental health patients. 

The initial results are more than 
promising. There is still much work 
to be done on the documentary itself— 
not the least of whichinvolves raising 
money for the long editing process 
ahead and to insure that the film 
reaches an audience throughout the 
area. But the animated shorts done 
by the Corral members that will be 
incorporated as films within the larger 
film were ready for showing in their 
rough-cut form last May. Simply, 
they were stunning. 

The first—“Ziggity Zam and the 
Electric Messenger’’—deals most 
directly with the experiences of the 


mental health patient, from commit- 
ment to a state hospital to the inter- 
view with the review board of doctors 
that decide on releases. Most of the 
film is done in a series of animated 
drawings moving to the dramatic 
background of guitar chords com- 
posed by the member who created 
the short. The final encounter with 
the doctors shows a group of multicol- 
ored clay figures wagging their heads 
and fingers in judgment. The impres- 
sion created is no less serious for its 
hilarity. 

“El Caballo Muchacho y Canasta” 
or’ The Horse, the Boy and the Basket” 
about a day in the life of a boy in 
Puerto Rico, is a series of vivid draw- 
ings with the dynamic of motion 
within their lines. The animation is 
selective here, done to the background 
sound of a beautiful deep-voiced nar- 
ration by the creator and the tugging 
strains of a Spanish melody. 

The message of destruction and 
warning is powerful in Michael Wal- 
decki’s “Tales of the Blind Mule.” The 
work is based on two poems in a ser- 
ies Waldecki has written. It uses a 
three-dimensional set with clay fig- 
ures moving eerily through a city 
ruined by a bomb. Waldecki, an Elyria 
resident, has been writing poetry for 
years and has published a volume of 
his works. The opportunity to trans- 
form the strong visual images of his 
writing into a visual medium was one 
he could not turn down. 

“Tl thought this would be a great 
opportunity to share my poems. It 
might also present the idea that some 
mental health rehabilitation patients 
are capable of doing things,” said 
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Poet Michael Waldecki with the set for his animated short subject “Tales of the Blind Mule.” 


Waldecki. “It was hard working under 
those hot lights for so many weeks. 
But when I saw the first films coming 
back I was surprised. I was really 
surprised.” 

If the ambitious project was over- 
whelming to Waldecki, who was 
learning a medium that mystifies most 
people, it was no less so for the film- 
makers who were daily adding new 
experiences to a medium with which 
they were very familiar. 


To Rudavsky, film has always meant 
a way of communicating things of 
vital importance. “It’s accessible to 
people. It reaches people. And you're 
able to present a lot of ideas at the 
same time. We’re trying to do that 
here. 

“By having people make films of 
their own, we make sure all sides are 
presented. I don’t pretend to inter- 
pret their films. 1 can present themin 
context. But their films make the 
strongest statements themselves.” 

Rudavsky’s message—which he 
hopes will not only be one that makes 

continued on page 59 
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Filmmakers Oren Rudavsky (standing), Amy Kravitz and Peter Hutcheson. 


Don't settle for ‘training 


by Robin Friedheim 


Reprinted from Trojan Family (May 1980), 
a publication of the University of Southern 
California. 


rowing up in New York City’s 

East 80’s provided Stephen 

Ostrow 54, dean of fine arts at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, with more than the usual advan- 
tages of that exciting city. The special 
bonus, for him, was living near the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

“Like most New York kids, I was 
impressed and scared by the muse- 
um’s Egyptian collections, but I also 
found ‘the Met’ a great playground. 
I rode my bike around the grounds 
and once even cracked my head on 
Cleopatra’s Needle,” he says. 

Steve grew up in a professional 
family; his father was an ophthal- 
mologist, his mother a lawyer. The 
assumption was that the professional 
life was not only fascinating but also 
expected, even an obligation. His 
brother became a physician. As for 
Steve, “since I got an easel for a pre- 
sent as a child, I guess someone had 
an inkling that my future lay in art.” 
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He attended the Putney School in 
Vermont where his interests shifted, 
of necessity, to nature—and some 
experiences that the city boy doesn’t 
usually encounter, “such as skiing, 
cabinet making and hard manual labor 
like shoveling manure at 5:30 in the 
morning!” 

At Oberlin College the emphasis 
was more on strenuous mental activ- 
ity. He majored in studio art, minored 
in classics, and “from William Ken- 
nick ‘45, a philosophy professor who 
became a great influence in my life, 
learned some tough mental discipline 
and, most important, learned that 
learning was magnificent for its own 
sake.” Ostrow calls Kennick, who 
then was assistant professor and now 
teaches at Amherst, “a great teacher, 
actor, a catalytic factor” in his life. He 
also cites Andrew Hoover, now emer- 
itus professor of English, as an Eng- 
lish Comp teacher who taught him 
“how to think and how to present.” 

Upon his graduation from Oberlin, 
Ostrow was faced with the options of 
(1) going on to graduate school, which 
he didn’t want to do at the time; (2) 


going into advertising, which he de- 
spised; and (3) facing the draft. So he 
volunteered for two years in the U.S. 
Army, much of which he spent as a 
draftsman in Europe, where, need- 
less to say, he managed to travel 
widely, sampling the culture, history 
and museums of Paris, London, 
Venice. 

Assisted by the G.I. Bill, Ostrow 
returned home to New York Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Fine Arts, then a 
small school on East 81st St. It was 
the neighborhood he’d grown up in 
and, again, just steps from the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, where he got a 
part-time job photographing 16th- 
century art for a catalog. He deter- 
mined that he wanted to become an 
art historian. “Not an art historian,” 
he says, “the art historian—especially 
of 16th- and 17th-century Italian art.” 
A Haskell Fellowship from Oberlin 
and an Institute of Fine Arts Fellow- 
ship enabled him to study in Europe 
for over a year. He earned his M.A. 
from the Institute in 1959 and later, 
in 1966, the Ph.D. 

During this time he met his wife, 
Claudine, then a TWA stewardess, 
“a rather remarkable international 
person—an Italian national born in 
Egypt toa French mother and Italian 
father, educated inan English school, 
who speaks not only English, French 
and Italian, but also large elements of 
Greek, Arab, Hebrew and Portu- 
guese.” 

Ostrow accepted a teaching posi- 
tion at the University of Missouri, 
where for four years he taught, fin- 
ished his dissertation and published. 
He also was part-time curator of 
“modern” art at the university 
museum. “Modern included, at Mis- 
souri, everything after the fifth cen- 
tury A.D.,” he says. “I loved curatori- 
al work, the trips to New York to buy 
art, the objects themselves. I decided I 
had to get into museum work.” 

He spent a year as curator of the 
Herron Museum, now the Indianapo- 
lis Museum of Art, and then, in 1967, 
went to the art museum of the Rhode 
Island School of Design in Providence 
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as chief curator. Later he became its 
director. “The 11 years we spent 
there were wonderful for me,” says 
Ostrow. “I was able to build a major 
collection of 20th-century prints and 
graphics and also to put on many 
important exhibitions. I also had to 
develop some ability as a ‘creative’ 
administrator, identifying and using 
resources, determining priorities, 
fund raising. These skills served me 
well then, and now at USC.” 

The Ostrows and their children, 
Alan (now 18) and Michele (13), ar- 
rived at USC in August 1978, im- 
pressed as many others have been by 
the university's optimistic, expansion- 
ist philosophy. They settled in West- 
lake Village, where Claudine exer- 
cises her “green thumb” and Steve 
runs three to five miles a day. He is 
also a passionate sailor and often 
serves as crew on a Catalina 38. 

“At first, I was a dean without a 
school at USC,” he says. But soon fine 
arts emerged from the School of 
Architecture as a separate school. 
Ostrow got right to work. He redid 
the studio art and art history curric- 
ula completely and rationalized the 
school’s administration, management 
and budgeting process. He established 
a new program, perhaps unique in 
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the country, of which he is particu- 
larly proud. “Our Museum Studies 
Program, which begins next fall, 
should become a special strength and 
focus of the school,” says Ostrow, 
who serves as director of the new 
graduate program. “It will train peo- 
ple who want to become art museum 
professionals and will enable us to 
take advantge of the numerous and 
unique museums in the Los Angeles 
area—including the J. Paul Getty, the 
L.A. County Museum of Art, the 
Norton Simon, the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, Hebrew Union Col- 
lege’s Skirball Museum, the Newport 
Harbor Art Museum, the Claremont 
Colleges’ galleries, UCLA’s Grunwald 
Center for the Graphic Arts and the 
L.A. Institute for Contemporary Art.” 

Ostrow is vitally concerned that 
the School of Fine Arts—as wellas all 
the humanities—offer not just a good 
education but something far superior 
to that. “The concept of the learned, 
erudite person is gone, students don’t 
demand this kind of education and 
don’t get it. The educated person is 
fast disappearing. Today, too many 
students and teachers are settling 
merely for’training.’ We must reverse 
this trend at private institutions where 
tuition is not insignificant.” 


Books 


BOOKS BUILD NATIONS, Vol. I. Library 
Services in West and East Africa; Vol. II. 
Library Services in Tanzania by E.E. 
Kaungamno ‘64 and C.S. Ilomo. Trans- 
africa and Tanzania Library Services. 

Vol. I discusses the development of 
libraries in Africa and surveys the devel- 
opment of libraries, their role, problems 
and prospects in Ghana and Nigeria, 
countries which inspired the rest of Africa, 
set the pace and provided leadership in 
library development. They further sur- 
vey and discuss library development in 
East Africa and the role libraries play in 
national development. In the introduc- 
tion, the authors state that libraries and 
documentation centers are repositories of 
literature essential to man’s self-develop- 
ment, cultural transformation, economic 
development and growth. To create and 
mobilize capital, man needs specialized 
knowledge, information, technical ability 
and inventive skill which can be found in 
library systems. 

Vol. II discusses the planning of library 
and documentation services in Tanzania 
and gives a historical background of the 
country’s development. Since Tanzania’s 
independence in 1961, library plans have 
been more in line with political party 
guidelines and government policy. Prior 
to 1961, Arab, German and British influ- 
ence was evident in educational planning. 
Background information is also given on 
how budgeting and financial control are 
exercised in Tanzania with a detailed de- 
scription of the library service’s own 
budgeting and financing structure. The 
pros and cons of foreign aid are outlined 
as well as the status of the library admin- 
istration, training program and acquisi- 
tion of library materials. 

Both volumes emphasize that no nation 
can afford to neglect the provision of 
library and documentation services. An 
epilogue describes the progress made since 
the book went to the publisher in 1976. 

Kaungamno has been director of Tan- 
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zania Library Services since 1971. Ilomo 
has been assistant director since 1972. 


MASACCIO AND THE ART OF EARLY 
RENAISSANCE FLORENCE by Bruce 
Cole ‘64 A.M., Indiana U. Press. $22.50. In 
the period 1375-1430 the city of Florence 
emerged as one of the great centers of 
Europeanart. This is the first book exclu- 
sively devoted to a study of the art pro- 
duced during these years. Cole examines 
the works of the painters and sculptors 
who contributed to the flowering of early 
Quattrocento art and focuses particularly 
on Masaccio and his revolutionary style. 
He discusses the interrelation of sculp- 
ture and painting, the status, working 
conditions and procedures of artists in the 
late 14th and early 15th century Florence. 
Three chapters analyze the stylistic quali- 
ties of the painters and sculptors who 
preceded Masaccio and who, to a degree, 
influenced him. Cole also includes artists 
who attained considerable popularity in 
their own time, but who have now been 
forgotten because they do not fit into the 
current perception of the Renaissance. 

Three chapters on Masaccio himself 
follow, all devoted to an extended discus- 
sion of his extant paintings. The great 
altarpiece for the church of the Carmine 
in Pisa and the enigmatic Trinity with 
Donors and Skeleton in the Dominican church 
of Santa Maria Novella are fully de- 
scribed, as are the images of the Brancacci 
Chapel, Masaccio’s greatest surviving 
work. The book concludes with an assess- 
ment of Masaccio’s position in the pan- 
theon of Renaissance painting and offers 
an analysis of the nature and meaning of 
his work. 

Cole is professor of fine arts at Indiana 
U. He is the author of Giotto and Florentine 
Painting 1280-1375, Agnolo Gaddi and Sienese 
Painting from its Origins to the 15th century. 


DESERTS ON THE MARCH, Fourth 
Edition by Paul B. Sears ‘58h. U. Okla- 
homa Press. $12.50. First printed in 1935 
this continues to be a timely message on 
the conservation of natural resources. 
Sears gives accounts of the destruction of 
virgin prairie, its rich topsoil blowing 
away, the despoiling of natural water- 
ways, the hewing down of great forests 
and the indiscriminate killing of wildlife. 
He sees large-scale use of chemicals dis- 
rupting the traditional combination of 
plant, animal and human industry of the 
land. Deserts are growing, the land has 
become less fertile and the general pro- 
ductiveness of land has decreased. The 
soil is destroyed at a rate far in excess of 
the capacity of manor nature to replace it. 

Sears sees man as his own enemy in 
living a life in balance with the forces of 
nature. He is the “first example of a single 
species to become predominant over the 
rest .. . He no longer accepts, as living 
creatures before him have done, the pat- 


tern in which he finds himself, but has 
destroyed that pattern and from the wreck 
is attempting to create a new one.” Ina 
few short years, mechanical invention 
has accomplished numerous agricultural 
feats with unparalleled speed, but “in 
doing so have broken the gentle grip 
wherein nature holds and controls the 
forces that serve when restrained, de- 
stroy when unleashed.” 

Sears’ plea is for the individual to rec- 
ognize that his actions do constitute a 
part in the major plan for conservation. 
He reports on the conditions of earth’s 
ability to continue producing humankind’s 
food and fuel and offers a way tolive with 
nature not against it. His ultimate aim is 
to apply proper knowledge to the tilling of 
the soiland the management of the range 
and forest so the course of waste and de- 
struction, exploitation and loss would be 
arrested. 

Sears was professor of botany at Ober- 
lin 1938-50. He is the author of numerous 
books including This is Our World, Life and 
Environment and The Living Landscape. He has 
taught at Ohio State, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma and has been chairman of the 
Conservation Program at Yale. He is now 
retired and living in Taos, New Mexico. 


THE MAGIC OF TRUTH by Robert F. 
Creegan ’36. Dorrance & Co. $5.95. 
Creegan’s concept of truth is explained as 
a living thing which far transcends the 
limits of verbal musings; words do not tell 
the whole story. He traces the relations 
between truth, originality and certain 
formative powers of men and women. 
There is reference to powers of healing, 
reconciliation, heroic adventure and intel- 
lectual discovery. In each situation, 
although active in nature, truth is evi- 
dent. Creegan explores what truth and 
formative power mean and how the two 
are related. He discusses the UFO subject, 
mysteries of animal behavior, computer 
intellect versus human and the structure 
of human experience. Creegan is profes- 
sor of philosophy at SUNY Albany. He 
has written The Shock of Existence (Sci-Art 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.) and has con- 
tributed articles in The Encyclopedia of 
Psychology. 


ROBERT DEAN FISHER, 1903-1978 by 
Sydney N. Fisher ’28, 221 St. Antoine, 
Worthington, Ohio 43085. During his 
lifetime, “Bob” Fisher ‘26 was not one to 
seek personal publicity. He was best known 
to Oberlinians, of course, as a past presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association (1946-49) 
and for his efforts to provide the Seeley 
G. Mudd Fund’s huge grant toward con- 
struction of the Learning Center despite 
the fact that he chaired the Fund’s trust- 
ees. His “baby brother” has now writtena 
detailed and personal account of the life 
and concerns and accomplishments of 
this uncommon and influential friend of 
independent higher education. 
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Giselle Lautenbach performed oboe in a 
piano and oboe recital May 18 at the Colorado 
Springs School for its Landmark Concert se- 
ries. Giselle is principal oboist of the Colorado 
Springs Symphony. 

Peter Lavigne and Nancy Parent ‘81 were 
married May 25 in Fairchild Chapel. Oberlin- 
ians in attendance were Gerry Clarkson ‘78, 
Dave Cooper ’78, Jeff Radel ’79, Robert Slugg 
‘79, Edmund Aghajanian’78 and many current 
students and faculty. Nancy will be student 
teaching and writing her master’s thesis in 
music education next year. Peter is doing 
research in wilderness education under a grant 
from the Mellon Foundation this summer and 
will be working in Oberlin and applying to law 
schools next year. 

Michelle McTeague performed in the 1980 
Spoleto Festival of Two Worlds in Charleston, 
S.C., and played cello in the orchestra and with 
chamber ensembles at the 17-day Spoleto Fes- 
tival held in Italy. She plans to study at the 
Banff School of Arts in Alberta, Canada, next 
year. 

Leander Magee will join the Deerfield (Mass.) 
Academy faculty as a mathematics teacher and 
basketball coach in the fall. He will also be a 
faculty adviser to the Deerfield Black Students 
Coalition. 

Skip Sempe won the $1,500 prize in April 
in the 13th annual Erwin Bodky Competition 
at the Longy School of Music in Cambridge, 
Mass. The contest was sponsored by the Cam- 
bridge Early Music Society and six of the eight 
contestants (including Skip) were harpsichord- 
ists. They were selected from a total of 40 
applicants who submitted taped auditions. 

Allison Vulgamore and Peter Marshall ‘77 
were married May 31 in Fairchild Chapel. 
Allison has a $10,000 fellowship from the 
American Symphony Orchestra League for 
participation in a 12-month training program 
to prepare her for a career in symphony 
orchestra management. A Yale assistant organ- 
ist, Peter received a master’s from there and 
has a Fulbright scholarship to West Germany. 

Aubrey Weinstein and J. Douglas Joy (special 
student 1979-80) were married May 26 at 7 
p.m. in Fairchild Chapel. Nancy Reeves Loman 
78 was a bridesmaid and Guy Mittleman ‘77 
was best man. Aubrey and Doug are living in 
Cleveland where they attend Case Western 
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Reserve. Aubrey is in graduate school in clini- 
cal psychology and Doug is studying engineer- 
ing on the undergraduate level. 


1979 


Tony Albrecht and Cynthia Hale ’80 were 
married May 31 in Fairchild Chapel. Their 
reception was held at Old Barrows. 

Philippa J. Benson has been working on a 
water quality project, funded by E.P.A., since 
last October for the International City Man- 
agement Association. As part of the project, 
she did research and wrote a newsletter, Water- 
line, for local government officials. Because of 
federal budget cuts, the project has ended and 
Philippa plans to enter a master’s program in 
geobiology at George Washington U. 

Fred Bobb has been promoted and trans- 
ferred to Aramco’s Power Systems Organiza- 
tion in Dhahran (assistant administration 
manager-electrical design services division). 
He is an active member of a committee trying 
to get as many as possible of the 10,000 Ameri- 
cans in Dhahran (Saudi Arabia) to absentee 
ballot for Reagan. 

Merriss DeLong returned temporarily last 
spring to her home in Australia where she stud- 
ied Tai Ch’i with a 70-year-old Chinese acu- 
puncturist. She and her mother also took a 
course in acupressure. Merriss planned to join 
Jane Meeker ’78 in Scotland in August. She will 
be working at a Rudolf Steiner School for men- 
tally handicapped children aged 6-16. The school 
is a half hour away from Jane, who continues to 
work at the Blair Drummond House. 

Deborah Drelich and John Guest decided it 
was love and are now engaged. John is in his 
second year of law school at Duke while Debbie 
continues work on her M.A. inanthropology at 
U. Tennessee. 

Celeste Johnson Fraser and her husband, 
Robert, are in Auckland, New Zealand, where 
he is pastor of the New Lynn Church of the 
Nazarene and also teaches courses for the 
extension theology program of the church's 
college in Australia. Celeste is teaching music 
theory and her students receive credit at the 
college in Australia. Address: 5 Fruitvale, New 
Lynn, Auckland 7, New Zealand. 

Peter Kirsch and Ron Bedard ‘80 are legal 
assistants in the law offices of O’Melveny and 


Myers in Washington, D.C. They are living 
with Alex Levine ‘80 who is a legal assistant 
with Arnold & Porter. Peter plans to return to 
U. Chicago Law School in a year. He is cur- 
rently involved in Washington alumni activi- 
ties and is organizing anew Alumni Outreach 
Group designed to promote Oberlin College 
nationwide. Peter’s office address: 1800 M St., 
N.W., Suite 500 South, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Howard Mayer is an actuary with Coopers 
and Lybrand in Chicago. Address: 808 Judson, 
Apt. 3-B, Evanston, IL 60202. 

Michael Morgan won the $6,250 Hans Swa- 
rowsky Prize, in international competition for 
conductors. The award entitles him to appear 
with the Vienna and East Berlin state operas. 

Nancy Noble and Mike Dodge ’77 plan to be 
married in August in Detroit. After the wed- 
ding they will go to London and then settle 
down in Ann Arbor where Nancy will continue 
her studies at U. Mich. Medical School. 

Amy Paivinen is working at Lederle Labora- 
tories in Pearl River, N.Y., as a quality control 
chemist. 

Steve Silberman is working in a gourmet 
vegetarian restaurant run by the Zen Center 
of San Francisco. 

Susan Van Pelt made her New York City 
debut June 3 and 4 at the Cubiculo Theater in 
Manhattan. She choreographed works for the 
concert titled “Dances and Improvisation” and 
also danced a solo and an improvisation created 
in collaboration with costume artist Joanne 
Gere. 


1978 


Larry Butler received the M.A. in art history 
from Oberlin in May. He is spending the 
summer in New York City working as a gradu- 
ate assistant in the medieval department of the 
Metropolitan Museum. This fall he begins 
studying for a Ph.D. in medieval art on a fel- 
lowship at Penn. Write c/o 90 Glenridge Lane, 
Rochester, NY 14609. 

Barbara Horan has been awarded an NSF 
Graduate Fellowship for her work on the use 
of statistics in the development and confirma- 
tion of scientific theories. She will continue to 
work for her Ph.D. Address: Dept. Philosophy, 
355 Ford Hall, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
MN 55455. 
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Peter Jaffee spent this past year as a grad 
student of conducting at Stanford and expected 
to receive the master’s in June. After leaving 
Oberlin, Peter spent the summer of 1978 as a 
violinist in the Fellowship orchestra at Tan- 
glewood. He was acting concertmaster of the 
Atlantic Symphony in Halifax 1978-79 and 
during the summer of ‘79 he studied conduct- 
ing at the Pierre Monteux Memorial Seminar 
in Maine. Peter studied under Andor Toth Sr. 
in 1979-80 and was accepted as a Fellowship 
conductor for this summer at the Aspen Music 
Festival. 

Paul Kimlicka enlisted in the U.S. Army 
May 1, 1979. Following basic training, he was 
sent to the Defense Language Institute in 
Monterey, Calif., to study the Chinese lan- 
guage. He spends off-duty hours organizing an 
expose of the “costly and fraudulent course 
development projects” the Institute engages. 
Address: 1056 Franklin St., Monterey, CA 
93940. 

Carol Kovanda and Richard Peck ’77 were 
married May 31 in Fairchild Chapel. 

Juliann April Lundell and Beth Lange are 
moving from their Chicago apartment to Lon- 
don. In September, Juli will be the program 
assistant for the English department’s London 
Semester (directed this year by Nick and 
Phyllis Jones) and Beth will be the senior 
assistant for the GLCA’s European Term in 
Comparative Urban Studies. 

Kim Olmsted will be leaving her teaching 
position at Western Reserve Academy in Hud- 
son, Ohio, to begin graduate studies in English 
at U. Mich. Her address, as of Sept. 1: 1080 
Island Dr., Apt. 106, Ann Arbor, MI 48105. 

Rhonda Rider was a winner in this year’s 
Concert Artists Guild audition. 
She will be awarded a New York 
debut at Carnegie Recital Hall && 
as well. as other professional 
engagements. Rhonda has been 
studying for her master’s at the [iM 
Yale School of Music and is i 
principal cellist of the New Haven Symphony. 
Her teacher at Oberlin was Richard Kapus- 
cinski. The Guild has been in existence 29 years 
and past winners of its auditions have included 
Martina Arroyo and Shirley Verrett. 

Robert Riter graduated from U. Michigan 
with a master’s degree in hospital administra- 
tion and a certificate as a specialist in aging. He 
is now working at the Ohio Valley Medical 
Center. Address: 3% Forest Road, Wheeling, 
WV 26003. Phone 304/242-1835. 

Nana Afua Adoma (Amorie Robinson) re- 
ceived the master’s in educational psychology 
at U. Michigan last December. She is presently 
working full time at a nursery school while 
d.j.ing, newscasting and hosting a talk show at 
WCBN-FM and participating in the All-Afrikan 
Liberation Committee, the All-Afrikan Peo- 
ples Revolutionary Party study group and play- 
ing violin in the Detroit Symphony Civic 
Orchestra. Afua was graphics editor for a 
newly-formed black student newspaper and 
plans to continue publication of her coloring 
book entitled Color Right On! Address: 121 
Linden Court, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 

William Samuel is a legislative assistant for 
the National Treasury Employees Union in 
Washington, D.C. 

William Swafford and Lisa Anderson ’80 
have moved to 2624 Ellendale Place, Los 
Angeles, CA 90007. Phone 213/731-9580. Bill 
has been elected president and member of the 
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board for the term which began this summer of 
the U.S.C. School of Library Science Students’ 
Association. 

Robert W. Turner and Elizabeth Jensen 
planned to be married Aug. 9 in New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. They are both in the Ph.D. program in 
economics at M.I.T. and are both members of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


1977 


Bruce Anderson was the winner of the Cen- 
tral Region NANM piano contest April 18 in 
Chicago. He will represent the area at the 
national convention Aug. 10 in Birmingham, 
Ala. Bruce is currently studying at the Brook- 
lyn College of Music. 

In April, Conchy Bretos received a master’s 
of commerce (MBA) from U. New South Wales. 
She is academic coordinator for the Regional 
Teacher Training Centre, supported jointly by 
the university and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Conchy has published a monograph, 
“Women in the Medical Profession,” for the 
Centre. She and her husband, Miguel, former 
assistant professor of history, plan to spend his 
sabbatical year in Seville, Spain, and in Mexico 
beginning in August. 

James M. Day has been accepted into the 
graduate program in psychology at Harvard. 
He has been working as a trainee in the practice 
and theory of psychotherapy in New York 
City, was a visiting scholar at Columbia and 
completed a term of graduate work with honors 
at Yale. 

Mike Dodge and Nancy Noble ’79 plan to be 
married in August (See Class of 1979). Mike 
pursued a master’s degree at U. Chicago Divin- 
ity School this past year while working at the 
university radio station and participating in a 
madrigal group. In May, Mike was best man at 
Phil Pearthree and Marie Slezak’s wedding. 
Mike and Phil will exchange roles in August. 

Murray Gross had a wonderful year living in 
Munich. Starting this fall he will be on the 
conducting staff of the Detroit Symphony. As 
an assistant to Antal Dorati, he will conduct 
some educational concerts, assist with record- 
ings and auditions, and conduct the Detroit 
Symphony Civic Orchestra. 

Ben Holt won two prizes in the Washington 
(D.C.) International Competition for Singers 
May 2. A student at Juilliard, Ben wona first in 
the male voice category and also the audience 
prize. In addition, he will appear during the 
1980-81 season in recital at the Phillips Collec- 
tion, Washington. 

Bryan Mitnaul, who is working in personnel 
at Cleveland Twist Drill, a subsidiary of Acme- 
Cleveland Corp., is also music director and 
organist at Euclid Ave. Congregational Church. 
In addition, he teaches nine organ students 
from the Cleveland Music School Settlement. 

Bruce Shull has been building keyboard 
instruments since graduating from Oberlin. 
He and his wife, Shari (Porter), who works 
with Bruce part time in their shop, have built to 
date: two harpsichords, three clavichords, two 
organs (including the one built for the Baptist 
Temple as mentioned in the March-April 1980 
issue) and a regal, which was loaned to Oberlin 
Collegium Musicum for Fall 1979 concerts. 
Bruce and Shari are completing work ona two 
manual-16 stop organ for the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Huron, Ohio, which is to be 
installed and finished this fall. They also have a 
son, Matthew Frederick, born Aug. 8, 1979. 

John Thompson completed the M.D. at Johns 


Hopkins and has started a medical internship at 
Cedars-Sinai in Los Angeles. He plans to return 
to Baltimore in 1981 to start an ophthalmology 
residency at Johns Hopkins. 


1976 


Susan M. Anderson and Donald Shotwell 
were married Sept. 15, 1979. Jean Anderson 
was present at the wedding. Susan graduated 
from New Jersey Medical School in May and 
she and Donald have moved to Charlottesville, 
Va., where they found a small home in the 
country. She is a resident in pediatrics at the U. 
of Va. Medical Center. Donald is supervisor in 
the dietary department at the medical center 
and plans to return to school in the fall. 
Address: Route 8, Box 237, Charlottesville, VA 
22901. 

Maryam Madyun, D.D.S. (Mindy Brown) 
joined Dr. William Wilson in March in his den- 
tal practice in Canton, Ohio. She is the only 
black female practicing dentistry in Stark 
County and one of only four women in the 
county dental society. Her new name means 
“under obligation to work for Islam.” 

Sherry E. Cheeley received the M.S.W. from 
U. Minnesota in June. 

Helen Hammond and Rabbi Brett S. Gold- 
stein were married April 20 in Miami, Fla. 
Helen is operating her own medical manage- 
ment consulting firm in Miami. Brett is the 
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rabbi of Temple Israel of Greater Miami. Home 
address: 10485 S.W. 80 St., Miami, FL 33173. 

Carol E. Holland has received the master’s in 
education from Howard U. and is a curriculum 
designer for Xerox Corp. in Leesburg, Va. She 
is living in Washington, D.C. 

Dan Hotchkiss was accepted June 1 as minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Universalist Fellowship of 
Boca Raton, Fla. He was ordained May 11, 
graduated from Harvard Divinity School June 
6 and will assume his duties at the church Aug. 
1. His wife, Frances (Stephenson) received the 
M.S. from M.I.T. and has begun work on the 
Ph.D. from the MIT-Woods Hole Oceanog- 
raphy Institute Joint Program in oceanography. 

Marc Kaiser and Claudia Gunnar ’78 were 
married May 17 in Fairchild Chapel. They hada 
reception at the home of Carl Bewig ‘62 follow- 
ing the ceremony. They are living in New York 
City where Claudia is studying voice profes- 
sionally and Marc works for International 
Paper Co. in its corporate headquarters. 

Katy Kellogg and William Konrad Kruesi 
were married June 14 at Katy’s home in Stowe. 
Laurie Heise ‘75 and Alex ‘74 and Elizabeth 
(Beirne) Lippitt attended the wedding. Konrad 
is the agricultural county agent in Windsor 
County, Vt., and Katy plans to start up a smal! 
fruits operation (along with other agricultural 
projects) on the farm they bought at: RFD 1, 
Woodstock, VT 05091. 

Tom Kutzen has moved from Chicago to 
New York City where he is working in the 
treasury department of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Home address: 1623 Third Ave., #23B, 
New York, NY 10028. 

Rev. Fred L. Steen ‘55t, pastor of Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church in Oberlin, was guest speaker 
May 25 when Star of Bethlehem Baptist Church 
in Ossining, N.Y., celebrated the second anni- 
versary of the Rev. Andy C. Lewter Jr. as its 
pastor. Andy’s father, pastor of the Hollywood 
Baptist Church of Christ in Amityville, N.Y., 
preached an anniversary sermon that evening 
and his congregation joined Star of Bethlehem 
in the worship. . 

After completing the MBA in finance/in- 
vestments at George Washington U. in May 
1979, Jim McGuire has been working as acon- 
sultant at Arthur Andersen & Co. in New 
York. 

Hugh Martin will receive the M.B.A. from 
the Chicago Graduate School of Business in 
August. In September, he begins working in 
the Far Eastern and Latin American marketing 
operations of the Agricultural Equipment 
Group of International Harvester, located in 
Chicago. Hugh attended Chris Mead’s gradua- 
tion from the Stanford U. Graduate School of 
Business in June. Chris received the M.B.A. 
and is spending the summer learning Japanese 
intensively and consulting for Sentry Products, 
a small electronics firm in the Palo Alto area. 

David O'Dell received the M.D. from U. 
Missouri, May 10. 

Michi Okuda completed a master’s in pest 
management in March at Simon Fraser U. in 
Burnaby, B.C., Canada. Last fall, she received 
an award from the Canadian Pest Manage- 
ment Society. Michi is now employed by Utah 
State U. as an integrated pest management 
field supervisor. She supervises an insect sam- 
pling program on seed alfalfa and makes con- 
trol recommendations to the growers. 

After working for Alameda County in the 
special education (aphasic) program, Carolyn 
Rosenkranz Penniman is enjoying full-time 
motherhood with her husband, David, and 
son, Matthew, born Feb. 12. David finished the 
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M.Div. in Berkeley and has begun his ministry 
at Grosse Pointe (Mich.) United Methodist. 

John Saint received the M.D. from Washing- 
ton U. in St. Louis and will begin his residency 
in obstetrics and gynecology at Barnes Hospi- 
tal there. He and his wife, Gladys, live in Webs- 
ter Groves. 

Glenys Sayward will be acting director of 
admissions for the U. Maine at Fort Kent for 
1980-81. 

Nadine Shank has finished the course work 
and five of the eight recitals required for her 
doctorate in piano performance at Indiana U. 
Last year she won the doctoral piano competi- 
tion and performed the Mozart Concerto in B 
Flat Major, K. 595 with the I.U. Symphony. In 
September, Nadine will join the piano faculty 
at U. Mass., Amherst, where she will head the 
accompanying class piano departments. Home 
address: 745 Evergreen Dr., Akron, OH 44303. 

Walker Simon has received the M.S. from 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism. 

Lindsey C. Thomas received the M.D. from 
U. Mich. June 6. She plans to stay for a resid- 
ency in pathology at U-M where her husband, 
David Lauth, will be a second year law student. 
Address: 1127 E. Ann #2, Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. 

Kirk E. Thompson received the M.Div. magna 
cum laude and the Clarence Tucker Craig Prize 
in Biblical Studies from Drew U. May 17. Kirk 
is assistant pastor at First United Methodist 
Church in Somerville, N.J. 


1975 


Robert Alexander is working for the Bay 
Area Urban League. He has also written sev- 
eral plays which have been produced in the San 
Francisco area. The Hour Glass will be published 
in Contemporary Plays for the Black Theatre and its 
release is expected in December. Robert and 
his wife, Carolyn Dukes (72 Cornell,’74 M.L.S., 
Columbia), have a son, Robert Alexander III, 
age 2. Address: 2638 78th Ave., Oakland, CA 
94605. 

Jay Garfield is teaching philosophy at Hamp- 
shire College School of Language and Com- 
munications. 

Leslie Grant received the B.S.N. from Case 
Western Reserve in June 1979 and has been 
working in Cleveland as a psychiatric nurse. 
She recently moved to Charlottesville, Va., 
with her husband, Bill Schwab, who will be a 
family, practice resident there. They were mar- 
ried in September 1979 and have each kept 
their names. Address: 150 Scarborough Place, 
Charlottesville, VA 22901. 

Brian Gross is associate director of the 
Fendrick Gallery in Washington, D.C. He was 
invited to sit on the crafts panel of the D.C. 
Commission on the Arts and Humanities this 
year. 

Karen A. Henderson and Christian Hardy 
were married May 17 in Toledo. They both 
graduated from the Medical College of Ohio 
and planned to live in Oakland, Calif., follow- 
ing a trip to Greece. 

Peter and Marjorie (Tiedemann) Hickman 
have bought their first home at: 2708 Fair- 
haven Ave., Alexandria, VA 22303. Marjorie 
has a new job as senior case manager with the 
Fairfax-Falls Church Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation Services Board. Peter is still with 
the U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services. 

Wendy Ikezawa graduated from Georgetown 
U. Law Center in 1978 and has been working as 
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$10,000 prize winner 

Janet Carr ’75 received a $10,000 
check from Liberace, and also a silver 
candelabra, when she won the piano 
competition May 6 in the finals of the 
1980 Liberace Keyboard Entertainer 
Search at the Las Vegas Hilton. She 
also appeared with Liberace at his 
midnight show that evening. 

En route to the finals, Janet topped 
a field of 10 pianists from the 
Southeastern States in March when 
she won $1,500 and an engraved 
silver tray at the semi-finals in 
Atlanta. She won the Florida West 
Coast preliminary competition in 
January and appeared with Liberace 
in concert at the Bayfront Center 
Arena in St. Petersburg, playing a 
10-minute medley of Chopin and 
Gershwin melodies before an audience 
of 8,000. 

The Keyboard Entertainer Search 
is sponsored by the Liberace Founda- 
tion for the Performing and Creative 
Arts. The Baldwin Piano & Organ 
Co. and its participating dealers con- 
ducted the 1980 search. 

Janet is musical director and accom- 
panist for the St. Petersburg Little 
Theater and has, for the past four 
years, directed a children’s musical 
group, Sunshine Kids In Production. 
Her teacher at Oberlin was the late 
Arthur Dann. 

She left early in June for three 
months in Anchorage, where she has 
worked the last two summers for the 
local arts council, directing and per- 
forming. A dinner theater “Broad- 
way Review” is the project this year. 


an attorney with the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, Board of Immigration Appeals. 

LynnM. Johnsonis a violist in the San Diego 
Symphony. Address: 3878 46th St., San Diego, 
CA 92105. 

Mark and Ellen (’77) Sande-Kerback have 
recently moved to Charlottesville, Va., where 
Mark will be pursuing the MBA at U. Virginia. 
Ellen has completed a master’s in voice perfor- 
mance at the New England Conservatory. 
Address: 2621 Jefferson Park Circle, Char- 
lottesville, VA 22903. 

Marita McDonald is a customer service 
representative for Firestone Tire & Rubber. 
She is living in Rocky River, Ohio. 

Christa Rakich has joined the organ faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of Music 
and has been appointed assistant university 
organist at Harvard. 

Peter Schmidt is finishing the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in English this summer at U. Virginia. He 
will teach American literature at Swarthmore 
after that. Address: 7 Crum Ledge, Swarth- 
more, Pa 19081. 

Wm. Scott Schulten and Leslie Ennis were 
married May 10 in Atlanta. 

Nadine Secunde is presently employed by 
the Hessisches Staatstheater, Wiesbaden, West 
Germany. Address: Kellerstrasse 15, 6200 
Wiesbaden, West Germany. 

Kathy Shaw Benda is assistant director of 
publications at West Liberty State College. She 
is also executive director of music and organist 
at a Lutheran church near Wheeling and adjunct 
instructor of organ at West Liberty and she 
teaches privately. Her husband, Bill, is finish- 
ing his degree in phys ed and health. Address: 
P.O. Box 139, West Liberty, WV 26074. 

Kathi Simon has been living in a townhouse 
in suburban Miami for the past year. She is still 
teaching junior high English while working 
toward a master’s degree in language arts edu- 
cation at Florida International U. Address: 
7015 S.W. 111 Place, Miami, FL 33173. Phone 
305/596-4459. 

Job Toll is a chemist in research and devel- 
opment at Arkwright Inc. of Fiskville, R.I. 
Address: 26 Pleasant St., Wickford, RI 02852. 

Monica Ultmann and David Harris were 
married Nov. 25. Oberlinites at the wedding 
were Monica’s sister, Michelle ‘77, who was 
maid of honor, their father, John ‘48, and Linda 
Stewart-Rampil. Monica kept her maiden name. 
Since graduation, she has been living in New 
York City. She graduated from Columbia Med- 
ical School May 14 and has begun a pediatric 
residency at Babies Hospital, a part of 
Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital. David is in 
his fourth year of a combined M.D./Ph.D. pro- 
gram and is working on his thesis in neurobi- 
ology. Address: 200 Haven Ave., Apt. 2A, New 
York, NY 10033. 
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Ira Braus will be entering the doctoral pro- 
gram in musicology at Harvard in September. 

Douglas DuPriest is president of the Oregon 
Environmental Council. Doug is working in 
Eugene as an attorney and has experience in 
herbicide, dredge and fill and land use issues. 

David Mayers has a new address: 138 Palo 
Verde Trail, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 

Cheryl Keener Robertson received the M.A. 
in Early American Culture from U. Delaware 
May 31. 

Leslie J. (“Chip”) Reames completed law 
school at Berkeley and planned to take the Calli- 
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fornia bar in July and practice civil litigation 
and real estate in Irvine. Along with a new 
career, he has discarded his nickname “Chip,” 
changed the name Leslie to Andrew and is now 
known as Andy. Address: 810 La Mirada, La- 
guna Beach, CA 92651. Phone 714/494-9843. 

Scott Solsman is deputy finance director in 
Franklin County, Ohio. He has also been 
appointed to the County Board of Mental 
Retardation. Address: 1121 Hardesty Place E., 
Columbus, OH 43204. 

Jeremy Woodoff left Savannah, Ga., and 
moved to New York City to work for the New 
York Landmarks Preservation Commission as 
a preservation planner. Work address: 305 
Broadway, New York, NY 10007. Phone 
212/566-7577. Home address: 145 Prospect 
Park West, Apt. Q., Brooklyn, NY 11215. 
Phone 212/768-6151. 

Following her ordination in June as a United 
Methodist minister, Ellen Younker was 
appointed pastor to three churches one hour 
north of Charleston, S.C. Address: P.O. Box 
242, McClellanville, SC 29458. 


1973 


In May, Andrea DiLorenzo became a pro- 
gram person for the union’s women’s activities 
program of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. Andrea has 
worked for AFSCME for three years, pre- 
viously as a writer in the public affairs depart- 
ment. Address: 6733 Eastern Ave., Takoma 
Park, MD 20012. Phone 301/270-1456. 

Judy Elkan and Alvin Atkins were married 
March 23 in Boston. Celebrating with them 
were Andrea Ayvazian and Steve Anderson, 
Natalie Gilbert ‘72 and John ‘67 and Kathleen 
Gurd Lamb. Judy got the MSW from Smith 
College School for Social Work in 1978 and 
became a psychiatric social worker and a New 
Yorker in one fell swoop. She is currently 
working in a Day Treatment Program for ado- 
lescent girls in Brooklyn. Al is chief of psychol- 
ogy at Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx anda 
practicing clinical psychologist. Address: 2 
Washington Square Village, Apt. 8N, New 
York, NY 10012. 

Lee Fisher won the Democratic nomination 
for District 16 representative to the Ohio 
House in the June 3 primaries. 

Glenn Gollobin, M.D., completed his resi- 
dency in internal medicine at U. Minnesota in 
June. As of July 1, he went to Nashville, Tenn., 
to enter practice as a general internist with the 
Miller Medical Group, a multi-specialty group 
of physicians. Home address: 3880 Priest Lake 
Dr. #49, Nashville, TN 37217. Work: Miller 
Medical Group, 602 Gallatin Rd., Nashville, 
TN 37206. Phone 615/226-5900. 

Richard Haass has been working at the Pen- 
tagon since last October as special assistant to 
the deputy undersecretary of defense for pol- 
icy review. He has“bought a place” in Washing- 
tonand “for the first time in years” seems to be 
“settled on this side of the ocean.” The Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies (London) 
has published his monograph, Congressional Power: 
Implications for American Security Policy, as No. 153 
in its Adelphi Papers. The Autumn 1979 issue of 
Daedalus carried his article on “The Primary of 
the State...or Revising the Revisionists.” 

Charles Lirette II and Virginia A. Trammell 
were married May 24 in Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Nathan Massey and Pat (’74) Turner-Massey 
have a son, Noah Benjamin, born Feb. 13. 
Nathan was graduated from Hahnemann Med- 
ical College in June and they have left Philadel- 
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phia for Madison, Wis., where Nathan is doing 
a residency in psychiatry. Address: 151 Lake- 
wood Gardens Lane, Madison, WI 53704. 

Mark Moskowitz and his wife, Joey, havea 
son, Peter Robert, born March 6, 1979. Mark is 
working in the group department of Metropol- 
itan Life. Address: 5533 Allott Ave., Van Nuys, 
CA 91401. Phone 213/781-9351. 

Russ and Karen (Johnson) Pittman have 
adopted 4%-year-old Rosa Eleanor. Their first 
daughter, Jessica, is now 2%. Karen has been 
working as aconsultant while she waits for the 
federal job freeze to ease so that she can begina 
postdoctoral fellowship in sociology at the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Russ is 
doing environmental and resource economics 
for the U.S. Geological Survey. Address: 10009 
Reddick Dr., Silver Spring, MD 20901. Phone 
301/681-9645. 

Richard Reid performed Hindemith’s Sonata 
No. 3, Schumann’s Fantasy, the six pieces in 
Book I of Debussy’s Etudes and six of Rach- 
maninoff’s Op. 39 “Etudes-Tableaux” for his 
New York debut in Carnegie Hall June 3. 

Chip and Heidi (McClellan) Rothschild 
became parents of Daniel McClellan Roths- 
child May 15. Heidi is on leave from her job as 
legislative assistant to U.S. Rep. Don J. Pease 
(D-Ohio) until next January. 

Louis Weigele has been named director of 
the newly formed Greater Lorain County 
Mental Health Center. He has been executive 
director of the Amherst (Ohio) Community 
Mental Health Center since 1978. The new 
center will combine the Amherst Center, Wel- 
lington HELP and Oberlin Mental Health Ser- 
vices into a single program. Administrative 
offices remain in Amherst. 
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In June 1979, Glen Bocox was reappointed 
from his small country church in Ransom, IIl., 
to associate pastor of First United Methodist 
Church in Rantoul, Ill. Glen is program direc- 
tor of the Chanute Foundation, a ministry to 
the 25,000 young airmen and women of the 
Technical Training Center at Chanute Air 
Force Base and he is administrator of the 
Foundation’s Child Care Center. Glen and 
another pastor went to Hatch Trading Post, 
Utah, in July (1980) to build a church for a 
Navajo Indian congregation as part of the Eth- 
nic Minority Local Church priority of the next 
quadrennium through the United Methodist 
Church. Glen and his wife, Sue, have another 
son, Daniel James, born in 1979. 

James Buchanan received the Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics from U. Delaware May 31. 

Russell Malmberg and Donna Carney were 
married April 26. Keith Olstad (Oberlin Dan- 
forth intern 1971-72) performed the ceremo- 
ny. Russell is an assistant professor at Michi- 
gan State, doing research in plant somatic cell 
genetics and plant genetic engineering. 

Bruce Naidoff received the Ph.D. in religion 
from Vanderbilt in May. He is now a grants 
associate in the office of Foundation & Federal 
Relations at Meharry Medical College. Address: 
2922 Primrose Circle, Nashville, TN 37212. 

Laura Palmer and Stephen Geer were mar- 
ried April 26 in the Chapel-by-the-Sea in Cap- 
tiva, Fla. Laura, a former associate producer for 
ABC News, New York, is a writer for KABC- 
TV in Los Angeles. Stephen is acorrespondent 
for ABC News there. 

William B. Peck and Martha E. Beckwith 


planned to be married in July. Martha is a 
second-year graduate student at Yale Divinity 
School. Bill is finishing his residency in obstet- 
rics and gynecology at Medical Center Hospital 
of Vermont, Burlington. 

After four years of teaching at Yale, Mary 
Poovey plans to join the English department at 
Swarthmore in the fall. 

Shira Rosan received a citation in an interna- 
tional architecture competition held in Paris 
for developing a design for the renovation of 
Les Halles, a large former marketplace in Paris 
which has fallen into decay. The competition 
was organized by the French Syndicat de L’Ar- 
chitecture and co-sponsored by the magazine 
D’Architecture d'aujour d’hui. Shira was part of a 
three-member team of students enrolled at 
SUNY Buffalo’s School of Architecture and 
Environmental Design. The drawings that the 
team submitted were displayed with other 
competition winners at UNESCO Headquar- 
ters in Paris and the collection will be sent to 
New York City and Washington, D.C., for dis- 
play this year. 

David Shipley and Virginnia F. Coleman 
were married May 24 in Columbia, S.C. Jenny 
attended Winthrop College and is a part-time 
student at USC College of Business Adminis- 
tration and a state-wide service representative 
for Chicago Title Insurance Co. Dave is in his 
fourth year as assistant professor at USC 
School of Law. They are living in a house he 
bought last year. Address: 3011 Heyward St., 
Columbia, SC 29205. 


1971 


David Carter has received the M.Arch. from 
Yale School of Architecture. 

Joel M. Lee, headquarters librarian of the 
American Library Association, recently co- 
edited As Much to Learn as to Teach: Essays in Honor 
of Lester Asheim and was associate editor of the 
ALA World Encyclopedia of Library and Information 
Services. Joel is editor-in-chief of Who's Who in 
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If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your classmates 
and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Library and Information Services, to be pub- 
lished in the spring of 1981. 

Principal French horn with The Richmond 
(Va.) Symphony, Alan Paterson will open the 
1980-81 season playing Strauss’ Horn Con- 
certo No. 1 in E-Flat Major Oct. 10, 11, 12. 

Toby McIntosh and Kit Johnson have a 
daughter, Jamie Johnson-Mclntosh, born May 
17, 1980. 

Assistant professor of psychology at Bow- 
doin, Paul E. Schaffner is directing an experi- 
mental project to develop four computer- 
assisted “instruction modules” for use in the 
psychology curriculum. The National Science 
Foundation awarded Bowdoin a grant of 
$18,783 for the project. 

Tarvez Tucker and Donald R. Lewis were 
married May 31 at the Euclid Ave. Congrega- 
tional Church in Cleveland. They received 
M.D.’s from Case Western Reserve three days 
before the wedding and are now living at 3998 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, CA 94118. 
Terry has retained her maiden name. 

Carol Wincenc has made a recording of flute 
music for Musical Heritage Society. She was a 
soloist for the first International Bach Festival 
held in Madeira, Portugal, in June. 


1970 


Adrianne Greenbaum performed a flute re- 
cital at Alice Tully Hall, April 27. Currently 


Now that he’s won the Rubinstein Piano 


Competition (ALUMNI NEWS, May-June 
1980), Greg Allen ‘70 has told reporters 
(N.Y. Times, April 22) that he won't be 
seeking any more prizes. He likes teaching but 
he wanted to “get out and play more’ and 
couldn't find a manager. The Rubinstein 
prize changed that situation and he signed 
with International Creative Management, 
the only one to give him an audition before his 
victory. He now has a long-term recording 
contract with RCA and the promise of 
appearances with major orchestras in the 
U.S. and Europe. At the end of June he played 
a recital on a music cruise through the Greek 
islands. 
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principal flute with the New Haven Symphony, 
she is an assistant professor at Mount Holyoke 
and Smith Colleges and also teaches in Fair- 
field, Conn. 

Yvonne L. Hughes is living in Cleveland, 
Miss., where she is an employment attorney 
for the North Mississippi Rural Legal Services. 

Phil Koch is a painter and he lives in Balti- 
more. This past spring he enjoyed a sabbatical 
from the Maryland Institute, College of Art, 
where he teaches drawing and painting and 
spent the time working on a series of surreal 
drawings and naturalist landscape paintings. In 
August, his landscapes will be included in a 
group exhibition, “Summer in the City,” at the 
Gross McCleaf Gallery in Philadelphia. In Sep- 
tember, Phil will have a one-person show of his 
work at the C. Grimaldis Gallery in Baltimore 
and in October, he will show work in a group 
exhibit in the Swansborough Gallery in Well- 
fleet, Cape Cod. Address: 6603 Bonnie Ridge 
Dr., #201, Baltimore, MD 21209. 


1969 


John Bryant, senior economist at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis and previously 
economist at the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor of economics, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, U. of Florida, 
Gainesville, FL 32611. 

Ruth Burton and Mark Koenig were married 
Jan. 23 in San Francisco. Ruth’s father, Rev. 
Roger T. Burton ’36t, officiated. Ruth con- 
tinues as a psychiatric social worker for com- 
munity mental health in San Francisco and 
plays viola in the San Jose Symphony. Mark is 
also a social worker for the city. 

Miles Congress is medical director of emer- 
gency medical services in San Mateo County 
(Calif.), clinical instructor of surgery in the 
emergency department at Stanford U., and a 
partner with his brother, Mark, in an emer- 
gency and family medical walk-in clinic in 
Cupertino. He and his wife have a daughter, 
Rachel, born Feb. 23, 1979. 

Stephen Hoffman, pastor of St. John’s UCC 
in Chambersburg, Pa., preached at St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church, his home church, in Amity- 
ville, N.Y., April 27 for its 50th anniversary. 

Reed Hoyt will teach at Newcomb College of 
Tulane U. beginning this fall. For the past four 
years he has been teaching music and interdis- 
ciplinary studies at Olivet College and in August 
1979 he received the Ph.D. in music from Penn. 
Maria (Witomski ’70) has been teaching at the 
middle school (remedial reading) and elemen- 
tary school (fourth grade) in Bellevue, Mich. 
Address: 1318 Arabella St., New Orleans, LA 
AO Is): 

Cynthia Miller Lawrence has joined the 
Douglass College art department faculty. She 
formerly taught art history at SUNY Stony 
Brook. 

Eric and Rochelle (Ciesla ’70) Peterson have 
a son, Jonathan Alan, born Nov. 26, 1979. 
Address: 14250 Nadine, Oak Park, MI 48237. 

Chris Rhinemiller Woodall and husband, 
Bob Miksch, moved from Seattle to the Bay 
Area in mid-1979. They have a son, Michael 
Robert Miksch, born Jan. 13. Chris received 
certification as a flight instructor and flies 
weekends for Performance Aircraft in Hay- 
ward, Calif. During the week, Michael goes 
with Chris to a part-time “regular” job as 
management/finance advisor for a collectively 


run methadone maintenance program. Address: 
752 Everett St. El Cerrito, CA 94530. 

Kurt Tekolst and Barbara Schaffer were 
married March 29 in Rochester, N.Y. Barbara 
graduated from U. Rochester, received the 
master’s from the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology and has been working at Xerox Corp. 
Kurt received the Ph.D. from the University 
and is currently working for the Center for 
Naval Analysis in Washington, D.C., where 
they reside. 

Jon M. Williams received the M.A. in history 
from U. Delaware May 31. 

David Worth has been promoted to assistant 
professor in music with tenure at Concordia 
College. He has been on the faculty since 1974. 


1968 


Barry Busse appeared as the Chevalier des 
Grieux in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut with the 
Greater Miami Opera Company in Florida. 

Anne Lenoir planned to be married to Mike 
Brumbaugh, a jazz trombonist. They are living 
in Colorado Springs with Anne’s son, Marty 
Trigg, 6%, in a Victorian home in the down- 
town area. They spend a lot of time in the yard 
and play jazz in various clubs and concerts in 
the evenings. Anne has been trying to get into 
a bigger market and has been doing a lot of 
recording and sending out tapes and promos. 

Shirley Smith Kirsten has a second daugh- 
ter, Elise, born Dec. 29, 1979. Shirley gave two 
concerts as piano accompanist for Cantor 
Michael Loring in May at the Community 
Congregational Church in Fresno, Calif. The 
concert was a lecture-recital titled “The His- 
tory of a People through Song.” It depicted the 
growth and development of Jewish music. 
Shirley is a regular accompanist for the cantor. 
Address: 1128 W. San Ramon, Fresno, CA 93711. 

Gregory and Mary Ellen (Munsche ‘67) 
Stanton have a leave of absence from Yale 
where Mary Ellen is assistant professor and 
clinical nurse-midwife in the School of Nursing 
and Greg is a student in the law school. They 
will be going to Phnom Penh, Kampuchea, to 
work for Church World Service in a relief and 
rehabilitation program. 

Susan Susman and her husband, Sekhar 
Ramakrishnan, have a son, Janak, born July 24, 
1979. Susan has resumed solo practice as an 
immigration lawyer (part time) and is doing 
community education work on aliens’ rights, 
through the National Lawyers Guild in New 
York. 


1967 


Anita Baly became pastor of St. Matthew 
Lutheran Church in Richmond, Va., May 25. 
Anita was ordained May 4, after having been a 
staff attorney for the Legal Aid Society of the 
Roanoke Valley and an assistant professor of 
criminal justice at the U. of Delaware. 

William C. Carroll, associate professor of 
English at Boston U., received upam “ea 
the Metcalf Cup and $2,500 © 
prize, the University’s high- 
est award for excellence in 
teaching, during commence- 
ment exercises May 18. Bill 
has been a member of the 
B.U. faculty since receiving 
his Ph.D. from Yale in 1972. 
He was lecturer and instruc- 
tor of English literature at Oberlin 1969-71. He 
will become associate chairman of the B.U. 
English department in September. 
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Andy Cook is manager of internal auditing 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. He 
and Sarah (Gibbard ’66) are living in Evanston. 

Wes Grantham has taken a position as coor- 
dinator of Psychoacoustic Laboratories at the 
Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center in 
Nashville. His NSF grant was transferred from 
Loyola U., where he was assistant professor of 
psychology, to the Center, where he continues 
his research in auditory processing in normal 
and hearing-impaired individuals. Wes also has 
an appointment as adjunct assistant professor 
of psychology at Vanderbilt, where he will 
teach one course per year. 

Pat Gray played at The White House in con- 
cert with Eugene List on March 11. The con- 
cert honored the spouses of the Washington 
Diplomatic Community. Pat, who is currently 
on leave of absence from Austin Peay State U., 
is married to Dr. James Clay Thompson, author 
of the book, Rolling Thunder, and currently staff 
assistant to Secretary of Defense Harold Brown. 
While on leave, Pat is performing solo and 
chamber music concerts in the Southern and 
East Coast areas. She also frequently contrib- 
utes articles to The Piano Quarterly. 

J. Reilly Lewis conducted the Washington 
Bach Consort Chorus and Orchestra and the 
Washington Cathedral boys choir in the St. 
Matthew Passion in the Washington National 
Cathedral, March 23. Joanne Sheehy Hoover, 
of the Washington Post said: “Lewis had the total 
work well in hand, propelling the music along 
with a crisp rhythmic sense. He showed a spe- 
cial gift for bringing out the orchestral lines in 
which the meaning of the text was often 
embodied.” 

Susan Rosenbusch Wall, husband Bob and 
daughter Rebecca, 94%, have moved from Iowa 
to Seattle. Susan and Bob have started a busi- 
ness (Northwest Training Associates) of their 
own with two other associates. They train con- 
sultants specializing in the development and 
presentation of skill-oriented training programs 
to the human-services, schools, hospitals and 
general public. 

Cornelius Tarplee became rector of the St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, Hamilton, N.Y., in 
June. He expects to become ordained into the 
priesthood ina year: “Cork” completed his stud- 
ies at Virginia Theological Seminary where he 
was ordained a deacon and received the M.Div. 


1966 


Christina Ascher, mezzo-soprano at the 
Badisches Staatstheater in Karlsruhe, guested 
with the orchestra and with a chamber ensem- 
ble in Baden-Baden. With the Badische Staats- 
kapelle she sang Berlioz’ Les Nuits dete, Wagner's 
Wesendonk-Lieder and Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder and 
with members of the same orchestra, Schon- 
berg’s Pierrot lunaire. On the Gala-Strauss series 
in Karlsruhe she sang Octavian and the Composer, 
roles she also recently guested with in Trier, 
Krefeld and Zurich. Christina alsocompleted a 
series of radio recordings of modern works. In 
her spare time, there’s long-distance running 
(10 km. in 56 min.) and yoga. Address: Karolin- 
gerstr. 5, D-7500 Karlsruhe 1, West Germany. 

Barbara Dee Silva teaches behavior disor- 
dered children in the Chicago public schools. 
Her husband, Manuel, whom she married 
April 19, is property manager with Katz & 
Katz Realty in Chicago. He is also a classical 
guitarist. 

Michael and Anita (Clair 64) Fellman are 
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At home in church 

When Judith Marrs Rowan ‘65 and 
her husband, Dennis, were house- 
hunting four years ago, they founda 
classified ad offering a church for sale 
in Sidney, Ill. 

As things turned out, the United 
Methodist church, built in 1899 at a 
cost of $4,500, seemed to have defi- 
nite possibilities for them. Dennis is 
professor of art at the University of 
Illinois and they had been looking for 
a long time for a building that could 
serve as both a home and an artist’s 
studio. 

They bought the church for $22,000 
and the Champaign-Urbana News 
Gazette carried a full page of photos in 
its June 1 edition to show how Judith 
and Dennis have converted the 
church’s interior. They added a wall, 
for example, cutting through the 
former sanctuary to forma large liv- 
ing room made up of part of the sanc- 
tuary anda large Sunday school room. 
The wall forms an angle toward the 
nave and makes a boundary for 


Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette photo by Curt Beamer 


Dennis’ studio. A former Sunday 
school room has become the Rowans’ 
bedroom. 

Judith, who majored in French at 
Oberlin and has a master’s in com- 
parative literature from Illinois, is a 
writer and coordinator of public infor- 
mation in the UI Public Affairs Office. 
She and her husband feel very much 
at home in Sidney and they are eager 
to find out more about the church’s 
history. “We love the building, we 
take care of it, we preserved it from 
being razed,” she says. 

Occasionally, strangers stroll 
through the house during the day- 
time or rap on the window at night 
saying, ‘I don’t want to hurt anybody 
but I’m out of money, out of gas and 
out of luck and I need help.” 

One night Dennis noticed that one 
of the four globular light fixtures 
suddenly seemingly raised itself four 
feet until it touched the ceiling. He 
found a raccoon in the attic playing 
with the wire fixture! 
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spending 1980-81 at the University of Haifa 
where they are sharing a Fulbright Lectureship 
in American Studies. Anita will be teaching a 
course in the history of North American Women 
and Michael will teach American myth and 
19th century American culture. Their sons, Eli, 
7, and Joshua, 12, will attend Israeli schools. 
Address: c/o Ben-Dor, 24 Oren Street, Romema, 
Haifa, Israel. They hope to spend the summer 
of 1981 ona kibbutz. 

Sarah Gibbard Cook is a research geographer 
for Encyclopaedia Britannica. She and Andy ‘67 are 
living in Evanston, Ill. 

Judith Jones Hurwich will become chairman 
of the history department at Greenwich 
Academy in September. Greenwich is an inde- 
pendent school for girls in Connecticut. She 
has a daughter, Katherine, born July 1979. 

David Prideaux is living in Portland, Ore., 
with his wife, Alice. He received the M.A. from 
U. Oregon in December 1979. His thesis was 
“Nonviolence as a Political Resource.” 

Ann Ruesink Favor is teaching in the depart- 
ment of education at Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn. 


1965 


Cynthia G. Brown has become assistant 
secretary for civil rights for the new Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington, D.C. Cynthia 
was on the staff of HEW’s Office for Civil 
Rights from 1977 to 1979, first as deputy direc- 
tor for compliance and enforcement and then 
as principal deputy. 

S. David Steinberg is writing, practicing 
holistic massage and distributing herbs, teas 
and spices to natural food stores in the Santa 
Cruz area. His last books were Father Journal: 
Five Years of Awakening to Fatherhood (Times Change 
Press) and Welcome, Brothers: Poems of a Changing 
Man's Consciousness (Red Alder Books). He is 
working on a book about male sexuality and 
another volume of poetry. David and Susan 
(Black ‘67) were amicably divorced May 14. 
They share custody of their son, Dylan, 9, who 
lives with each of them for two weeks ata time. 
Address: 903 Laurel St., Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 
Phone 408/429-9299, 

Ruth Tschumy has been named a Joseph 
Klingenstein Fellow for the 1980-81 academic 
year at Teachers College, Columbia. She will 
be developing an interdisciplinary writing 
program. 


1964 


Anne Altshuler and her husband, David 
Sulman, have a son, Joshua Daniel Sulman, 
born March 23. Anne is on leave from her job 
as a pediatric clinical nurse specialist until Jan- 
uary 1981. 

Nancy Mayo completed course work for the 
M.S.W. at Syracuse U. and received a certifi- 
cate in family therapy in 1979. She has since 
remarried and she and her husband, Dick, now 
have a son, Eric, born May 15. Nancy is work- 
ing as an elementary school social worker. She 
and Dick are living in rural Conquest, N.Y., 
with her son, Alex, 9, and Dick’s daughter, 
Renee, 14. 

Margaret Peters Berrio has been promoted 
to professor of psychology at DePauw. 


1963 


J. Michael Dunn has been named chairman 
of the philosophy department at Indiana U., 
until June 30, 1984. 
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Ann Marie Obressa, her husband, James 
Miller, and sons, Chris, 7, and Matthew, 9 
months, have moved from Wichita, Kan., to 
Winchester, Va., where Jim is involved in a 
family-owned business. 

James Paul has been promoted from asso- 
ciate conductor to resident conductor while the 
Milwaukee Symphony continues its search for 
a music director. Next season, he plans to con- 
duct 90 to 100 concerts. Those include four 
subscription concerts, pops concerts, youth 
concerts, Cathedral Consorts at Christmas, 
local Wisconsin concerts and at least two con- 
certs on the tour of the Eastern U.S. 

J. William Schopf heads an international 
team of biologists that has found fossil remains 
in ancient rocks in northwestern Australia 
which appear to prove that advanced forms of 
microbial life existed on the earth 1.2 billion 
years earlier than believed before. The earth is 
about 4.5 billion years old and the newly- 
discovered fossils are 3.5 billion years old. 


1962 


Gunther Gordon, son of Marion (Rose) and 
Donald Gordon, has been appointed to the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Michael Zenge, associate professor of music 
at U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill, was pres- 
ented the Nicholas Salgo Distinguished Teacher 
Award April 18 for “teaching excellence as evi- 
denced by classroom effectiveness and ability 
to motivate and inspire students.” The $1,500 
award is given each year at six U.S. institutions 
of higher education. 


1961 


Mary A. Hill has a leave of absence (1980-81) 
from Bucknell to complete the second of her 
two-volume biography of Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. The first volume was published last 
February by Temple U. Press. Mary has a fel- 
lowship to complete the work. 

Alice McGee Robrish entered sculpture in 
two juried art shows in the Washington, D.C., 
area during June. Resting, a piece in forged and 
welded steel, was shown at the Washington 
Womens Arts Center Sculpture Show. Form, 
made of cast stone, received an honorable men- 
tion award in the Fourth Annual Montgomery 
County Art Exhibit in Rockville, Md. 


1960 


Gordon Stewart has been deputy speech 
writer for President Carter for most of the past 
year. He previously was director of the New 
York hit, Elephant Man, until illness forced him 
to relinquish his role. Gordon has directed sev- 
eral plays since his graduation from Yale Drama 
School and he was speech-writer and executive 
assistant for policy for John Lindsay during his 
last three years as mayor of New York. 


1959 
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John E. Douglas has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of internal medicine at the East 
Tennessee State U. College of Medicine. He 
also is a staff physician at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Medical Center. 

Dorothy Langer Kress received the M.E. in 
reading from Indiana U. of Pennsylvania May 
23) 

Ruth Marks Gutmann is living in Israel on 
Kubbutz Yavne with her husband, Ralph, and 
her three children, Joey 13%, Amy 12 and 
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Daniel 10%. She is teaching swimming and 
tutoring in English. In the fall, she plans to 
start teaching English in school. 

Larry Steadman is a senior associate with the 
Cambridge Research Institute. 
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1957 


Betty Emeis Lau went to Washington June 
11 to present testimony at the hearings on 
“Elder Abuse” held by the Joint House and 
Senate Aging Committees. She talked about 
the research she recently completed which was 
summarized in Aging magazine September/ 
October 1979 and also made recommendations 
for legislation and federal support to programs 
to provide protective services and legal recourse 
to abused elderly similar to those now provided 
to abused children. The unexpected highlight 
of the trip was that she was invited by Cleve- 
land Congresswoman Mary Rose Oakar to a 
picnic for members of Congress held on the 
White House lawn, where she met President 
and Mrs. Carter. 


1956 


Nathan Robfogel is heading the 1980 cam- 
paign for the United Jewish Welfare Fund of 
Rochester, N.Y. He is vice president of the 
Jewish Community Federation and continues 
as a partner in the law firm of Harter, Secrest 
and Emery. 

Eileen Tate Cline will become executive 
director of the Neighborhood Music School in 
New Haven, Conn., beginning Sept. 1. 


1954 


Barbara Bloom and Franklin Kreml were 
married Jan. 25 inJeanne Vail Chapel at North- 
western U. Barbarais senior staff specialist and 
health manpower coordinator for the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. She is also secretary of 
the association’s Council on Human Resources 
and serves as a member of the health man- 
power committee of the National Health 
Council. Franklinis associate director of North- 
western U.’s Transportation Center and con- 
sultant to the university’s Traffic Institute. He 
is also past president of the national Motor 
Vehicle Manufacturers Association. 

James C. Su-Brown was promoted to colonel 
on March 9. His new assignment is command 
staff judge advocate, U.S. Army Material, 
Development and Readiness Command, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


1953 


Thomas Warner, professor of music at 
Bucknell, received a $2,500 grant from the 
NEH to participate in a seminar (“European 
Exploration and the Age of Discovery”) given 
at Harvard June 23 to August 15 by American 
historian J.H. Parry. As part of his seminar 
work, Prof. Warner is examining the cultural 
impact that the European explorers had upon 
the indigenous inhabitants of the Americas, an 
interest stemming from research undertaken 
in preparing a soon-to-be-published article on 
“European Musical Activities in North Amer- 
ica before 1620.” 


1952 


Zhang Qingnien Jenny Ching-nien Chang) 
visited Oberlin and Cleveland May 17-19 as 
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one of three members of a Radio Peking dele- 
gation. She studied at Oberlin 1948-50 and 
then returned to China where she worked at 
the Beijing International News Bureau and 
Xinhua News agency until she joined Radio 
Peking in 1954, serving first as a translator and 
then as deputy chief of the English Section and 
as a manuscript editor. She now is the respon- 
sible person for Radio Peking’s English Broad- 
casting Division. 
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William Cundiff urges Oberlinians visiting 
in Japan to “get out of Tokyo and see what’s 
going on in the country.” Miyagi Gakuin, the 
college in which he has been teaching since 
1952, is moving to a new campus in the north- 
ern part of Sendai in September. He gave the 
final recital in the present auditorium June 1 
(his 10th solo recital in Sendai) and did a rag- 
time piece as his second encore. The audience 
clapped in rhythm. He had “tried out” the pro- 
gram in the home of Dr. Richard and Janet 
(Huntley ’50) Linde on the campus of Interna- 
tional Christian University in Tokyo May 11. 
Grace Williams Takahara, who studied at the 
G.S.T. in 1933-34, was in the audience. 

CBS news correspondent Neil Strawser gave 
the commencement address at Ashland Col- 
lege May 18. 


1950 


David Bean, Miami U. artist-in-residence, 
performed Liszt’s Concerto No. 1 in E-flat Major 
with the Dayton Philharmonic, April 23. 

Dick Hill “had a good run” in a revival of 
John Kander’s ('51) The Happy Time at the 
Goodspeed Opera House through June 21. He 
then went on to Pittsburgh in My Fair Lady, July 
18-27. 

Phil and Carol (Morris ‘51) Thomas left 
Kalamazoo July 1 for a 12-18 month assign- 
ment in Nairobi, Kenya. Phil is on leave from 
Kalamazoo College to work in the Kenyan 
Ministry of Planning, under the auspices of the 
World Bank. Their address is: c/o World Bank, 
P.O. Box 30577, Nairobi, Kenya. Gail Kennedy 
‘81 was expected to visit them in July. Their 
daughter Gay ‘82 will spend the spring semes- 
ter of 1981 studying in Nairobi. 

James Wang, professor and chairman of pol- 
itical science at the University of Hawaii, Hilo, 
is listed in Who's Who in the West for 1980-81. 


1949 


Robert Kingdon, professor of history and 
director of the Institute for Research in the 
Humanities at U. Wisconsin at Madison, pre- 
sented the U. of Oregon history department’s 
fourth annual Breen Memorial Lecture May 8 
in Eugene. His topic was the Protestant 
Reformation and the family. 

Francis H. Schott has become senior vice 
president and chief economist of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U.S. He has been 
vice president and chief economist since 1978. 

Peggy Tompkins Hartigan (Mrs. Charles) 
has been reference librarian at Whittier (Calif.) 
Public Library since 1972. She works with Elsa 
Walther Pendleton ‘58. 


1948 


Sie sineigvee Shep ea lie 

James Louie, principal administrative ana- 
lyst in the Affirmative Action office of U. Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco, received the Thomas 


N. Burbridge Award May 7 from the Univer- 
sity. The award recognized Jim’s many years of 
community leadership throughout the Bay 
Area in advancing the employment and educa- 
tional opportunities of minorities. He advo- 
cated bilingual and bicultural programming 
with the Berkeley Unified School District and 
sought to have priority attention given to serv- 
ing the needs of minority communities with 
the Bay Area United Way. He has also worked 
to improve youth programs available for the 
Chinese community through the Chinatown 
YMCA. As chairman of the Berkeley Police 
Review Commission, he has contributed to the 
upgrading and maintenance of effective police 
services in Berkeley. 

William Warren has become vice chancellor 
for statewide programs at U. of Maryland Uni- 
versity College. He has been acting assistant 
vice chancellor since 1978. 


V-12 


Gerald B. Anderson received a certificate of 
advanced graduate study in education with 
concentration in higher educational adminis- 
tration in May 1979 at the College of William 
and Mary, where he is now a doctoral candi- 
date in higher educational administration. 
Gerry continues as an education specialist on 
the staff of the Fleet Training Center, Naval 
Station, Norfolk, Va. In addition, he is cur- 
rently serving as president of the Southeastern 
Virginia chapter of the American Society for 
Training and Development. His older son, 
Bradford L., isa 1979 DePauw graduate and his 
younger children, Brice T. and Margaret E., are 
enrolled at William and Mary. 


1947 


Thalia Cheronis-Selz is a visiting associate 
professor in creative writing at the University 
of Missouri in Columbia. 

Alberta Roon Edwards has been appointed 

‘ staff vice president, planning 
and administration, Internation- 
al Pharmaceutical Products Divi- 
sion of Schering-Plough Corp. 
She most recently was director 
of planning and administration 
for the division. 


1946 


Barbara Brown Mason and her husband, 
Paul, are moving from Livonia, Mich., to Sun 
City West, Ariz. Paulis taking early retirement 
after almost 38 years with American Airlines. 

Natalie Hinderas has resumed interest in 
the violin because her daughter now is study- 
ing the instrument. Natalie, who studied violin 
as well as piano at Oberlin, told Otto Dekom of 
the Wilmington, Del., Morning News: “I would 
like to see more pianists play the violin. It 
would improve their phrasing and line.” 

C. Arden Miller now chairs the board of 
directors of The Alan Guttmacher Institute, a 
New York and Washington based agency for 
research, policy analysis and public education 
in the field of population and family planning. 
Arden is chairman of the department of ma- 
ternal and child health at the School of Public 
Health of the U. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 

Janet Woodrow Cox and Col. Hyme A. Budd 
(USAF-Ret) were married in February. They 
spent their honeymoon in England, visiting 


Janet’s daughter Jennifer, her husband (also in 
the Air Force) and Janet’s grandchildren, Amy 
and Aaron. Then they trekked to Switzerland 
to visit a friend of Janet’s and then to Florida to 
see Janet’s son and his wife who were vacation- 
ing there though they live in Ithaca, N.Y. Janet 
hoped to see Jeanne Davis Porter in Colorado 
in June. For the past couple of years Janet has 
been working as a police dispatcher—if you can 
believe it possible for a musician. Address: 946 
Nottingham Drive, Redlands, CA 92373. 


1943 


Peg Belknap Davis and her husband, Gray, 
have moved to 1806 E. Lane Ave., Phoenix, AZ 
85020. Gray now is medical director of the INA 
Health Plan of Phoenix. 

Leslie Fishel gave Defiance College’s bacca- 
laureate address May 25 and received the 
honorary D.H.L. at Defiance’s commencement 
exercises. 

Rev. Halley B. Oliver received the honorary 
D.D. from Olivet College at its May 11 com- 
mencement. He also gave the baccalaureate 
address. He has been pastor of the Owosso 
(Mich.) First Congregational Church for the 
past 26 years. 


1942 


Robert Hohf received the Alumnus Pro- 
Causa citation from Yankton College Alumni 
Association at its annual commencement ban- 
quet May 24. A pioneer in cardio-vascular 
surgery, Dr. Hohf was the first surgeon to 
practice this at the Evanston Hospital. He 
introduced all of the cardio-vascular surgical 
procedures now performed routinely at the 
hospital. He was also actively involved in teach- 
ing students, interns and residents and in 
1971-72 was chosen outstanding surgical 
teacher by the house staff. He retired from 
medicine in 1978 and recently the department 
of surgery at Evanston Hospital announced 
that the blood flow laboratory has been named 
in his honor. He is a member of the Yankton 
College board of trustees. 

Bus Worcester retired June 30 as principal of 
Cuyahoga Heights (Ohio) High School after 34 
years of coaching, teaching, guidance counsel- 
ing and administration in Ohio Schools. He and 
Ginnie (Brooks ’44) have moved to 6913 Cedar- 
hurst Drive, Fort Myers, Fla. 33907. 


1941 


John W. Harvey and his wife, Jean (Coch- 
ran’43), left May 26 for the Netherlands where 
they are spending three months visiting their 
daughter, Jane, and her husband, William. John 
is playing carillon and organ recitals in The 
Netherlands and Belgium. During July he was 
the Royal Carillonneur to the newly-crowned 
Queen Beatrix and played the A.D. 1664 Hem- 
ony Carillon in the Amsterdam Palace at the 
official recital times: Mondays at noon. He was 
also invited to play a number of recitals in Bel- 
gium in celebration of its 150 years of inde- 
pendence (1820-1980). The Harveys plan to 
return to Wisconsin Aug. 24. 


1940 

Hanns and Edith Anders have retired from 
BGSU as professor of chemistry and Univer- 
sity Library cataloger, respectively. Hanns 
taught at the University 1942-46, then moved 
to Columbus, Ohio, where he completed his 
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master’s in chemistry and worked as chief 
chemist in the industrial hygiene division of 
the State Department of Health. He and his 
wife moved back to Bowling Green and he 
resumed teaching in 1957, Edith cataloging in 
1968. They plan to spend time at their cottage 
in Canada but will keep their residence in 
Bowling Green. 

After having lived in New York City for 40 
years, Phillip Johnson has retired from the 
export business and he and his wife have 
moved to Lakewood, N.Y., on Lake Chautau- 
qua, about six miles from Jamestown, where 
Phillip was born. 


1938 


Sibyl Greenwood Long has retired from 
Westchester County Medical Center after 15 
years as medical social worker in the Cystic 
Fibrosis Center. Her husband, Thurston, has 
retired after 28 years as administrator of the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital in 
New York City. During winters, they will live 
in Salem, Mass. They will spend summers in 
East Blue Hill, Maine, where Thurston grew 
up—right on the coast. 

Elizabeth Sniffen Gullander and her hus- 
band have moved boat and baggage to the 
Puget Sound area where they have new fron- 
tiers to explore on land and sea. 


1937 


Jean Aber Williams has become chairman of 
the town board of Culver, Ind. 

Edith Lyman Kuether is president of the 
Lyman Bathchair Corp. She and her son, 
Christian, have received a patent on a unique 
modality for the disabled, a bathtub that sup- 
ports the body and offers many different types 
of bathing. Chris resigned last October as 
technical director of Baylor College of Medi- 
cine’s Ophthalmic Systems Research Labora- 
tories in order to create the first full-scale 
working prototype which they plan to exhibit 
next October at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Health Care Association in Atlanta, Ga. 

Robert Park has retired as a principal sys- 
tems engineer for the Skylab Project. He is still 
living in Quilcene, Wash. 


1936 


Dick Aszling was congratulated by Presi- 
dent Carter at aceremony in the Oval Office of 
the White House June 6 for his work on behalf 
of the nation’s 10 million diabetics. Dick is 
chairman of the Juvenile Diabetes Foundation, 
an organization founded by parents of diabetic 
children, which last year raised $2.8 million for 
diabetic research. The ceremony marked the 
Foundation’s tenth anniversary. 

Frances Eddy retired July 1 from an active 
career as a missionary in Istanbul. She spent 
ten years working for the United Church of 
Christ in its Near East mission headquarters. 
She is now living in Mayflower Home in Grin- 
nell, lowa. 


1933 


Harper Poulson has sold his home in Venice, 
Calif., and has gone to England for a visit of 
indefinite duration. Address: c/o Bridget Row- 
sell, Riftwood, Oak Avenue, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
TN13 1PR, England. Phone Area Code 732, 


number 56604. He can also be reached via his 
son, Mark, at 1415 Carmona Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90019. Phone 213/935-4692. 


1931 


Walter Hoy had no opposition for the Repub- 
lican nomination in June for re-election as 
county clerk of courts in Henry County, Ohio. 
His claim is uncontested by the Democrats and 
he has served since 1974. 


1928 


George Harrar has received (April 10) the 
Aztec Eagle, highest decoration given to a for- 
eigner by the Mexican government. The pre- 
sentation was made at the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington and the ceremony was attended 
by many of George’s friends and former col- 
leagues and other associates from Mexico, the 
U.S. and the foreign diplomatic corps. Ambas- 
sador Hugo Margain presided and the principal 
address was made by Don Julian Rodriquez 
Adame of Mexico. Later in April, George and 
Georgetta (Steese) went to the Philippines to 
visit the International Rice Research Institute 
of which George was the founder and first 
chairman of the board. On the institute’s 20th 
anniversary, one of its principal buildings, the 
training center, was named “Harrar Hall.” 

Helen Schieber Oyston and her husband, 
Ernest, celebrated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary May 17 in Akron. He is retired from 
Goodrich and she continues to teach piano. 


1927 


John B. McKelvey was released from the 
hospital May 7 after confinement since Jan. 3 
for treatment relating to diabetes. In the pro- 
cess, his left leg was amputated to prevent 
gangrene and several emboli were eliminated 
from his right arm. He is recuperating at home: 
5216 81st St. N., St. Petersburg, FL 33709. 


1922 


Henry Bent has received the University of 
Missouri's 1980 Thomas Jefferson Award, 
highest honor it bestows on its own, for best 
exemplifying the principles and ideals of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


1916 
Edith Halliday Simms was Tularosa’s 1980 
Rose Festival guest artist. Many of her paint- 


ings were displayed in the Tularosa (New Mex- 
ico) Fire Hall May 3 and 4. 


1915 


Edwin Davis, husband of Esther Baldwin 
Davis, died May 31. He was a retired officer of 
the Dollar Savings & Trust Co. in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where they were married in 1941. 
Since his retirement, they had lived in La Mesa, 
Calif. 

The trustees of Oberlin College have agreed 
to use the proceeds from the estate of Eva 
Rentz Young-Hunter, who died in April 1967, 
to establish an endowed fund knownas the Eva 
and John Young-Hunter Fund the income of 
which will be available for use in strengthening 
the teaching of studio art. It was Mrs. Young- 
Hunter’s desire to perpetuate the study of art 
in memory of her artist husband. In addition to 
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the $230,000 previously announced, real es- 
tate consisting of 87 acres of prime undevel- 
oped land has been appraised at $533,000. 


1893 


The Boys Town Institute for Communica- 
tion Disorders in Children has named its new 
labin Omaha the Raymond H. Stetson Memor- 
ial Speech Physiology Laboratory. 


Academy 


Portraits of Bush Hunter (Academy 1913- 
16, Conservatory 1915-16) and his father, the 
late John E. Hunter (Academy 1882-87) have 
been unveiled at the Hunter Foundation for 
Health Care, a non-profit health maintenance 
organization. Together the Hunters compiled 
113 years of medical service in Lexington, Ky. 
John Hunter, one of the nation’s first black 
surgeons, was a founder and president of the 
National Medical Association. Bush, an inter- 
nist who retired in 1976, served on the staff of 
Lexington’s Public Health Medical Center for 
two decades. He was the first black doctor 
admitted to membership in the Fayette County 
Medical Society and was named Kentucky’s 
Selective Service Father of the Year (1965) and 
Kentucky’s Outstanding General Practitioner 
of the Year. 


GST 


Roger Boraas, ’56-58t, professor of philo- 
sophy and religion at Upsala College, is acting 
program chairman for the annual meeting of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research to 
be held in November. 

Joe Crane ‘52 B.D. now heads a new office of 
church extension and state development in 
Anderson, Ind., for the Church of God, the 
Board of Church Extension and Home Mis- 
sions. Joe had been secretary of the department 
of church building since 1973. 

Thomas L. Cromwell ‘45 B.D. was selected 
as delegate to the United Methodist General 
and Jurisdictional Conferences and is East 
Ohio Conference’s“ favorite son” candidate for 
the episcopacy. Election of bishops took place 
at the Jurisdictional Conference in Dayton in 
July. Tom has been administrative assistant to 
Bishop James Thomas since 1977. 

D.D. Dillon, 46-47, 48-51t, and his wife 
have moved from Cleveland to Ojai, Calif., 
where he is president and chief executive 
officer of Dillon/Liederback Inc., publishers. 

Lawrence L. Durgin ‘44 B.D., ‘64h, has 
resigned as pastor of Broadway UCC to become 
vice president for development at Tougaloo 
College in Mississippi. He had been pastor at 
Broadway since 1961 and the congregation has 
elected him pastor emeritus. He has been a 
trustee of Tougaloo since the 1950's. 

Mary Grubbs Greene ‘45 A.M.t, 52 B.D., ‘57 
S.T.M., pastor of St. Paul’s United Church of 
Christ in Laramie, Wyo., has received an honor- 
ary D.D. for her “leadership in the church and 
for her pioneering spirit as an ordained woman 
minister in the church” from Eden Theological 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Frank Kostyu ‘62 S.T.M. received the 
honorary D.D. from Heidelberg College at its 
commencement ceremonies May 18. Frank 
received the A.B. from Heidelberg in 1943. 


SUMMER 1980 


Rev. Donald N. Nichols ‘65 B.D. received the 
D. Min. from Drew May 17. He is in his eighth 
year in the Congregational (UCC) Church in 
Wyandotte, Mich. Donald is willing to make his 
Oberlin B.D. hood available to anyone who 
may have use for it. 

Halley Oliver ‘45 B.D. delivered the com- 
mencement address at Olivet College where he 
received a doctorate May 4. Hal is still serving 
the Congregational Church in Owosso. 

Jackson Turner ‘46 B.D. is serving St. John’s 


UCC in Marine City part time and is living in 
Troy, Mich. 


GIFT OF:SPEEGH 
continued from page 45 


the community aware of mental health 
clients but will also encourage exam- 
ination of broad questions concern- 
ing the various elements that make 
up society—can be extended beyond 
the film into the forums he hopes will 
accompany its showing. “Then we 
will have communicated in one more 
way. 

Each of the filmmakers was forced 
to confront the stereotypes he or she 
unknowingly harbored individually 
during the arduous 10 weeks they 
filmed and went back to their 
workshop-house in Oberlin to edit 
together. Sometimes that confronta- 
tion came from the very real image of 
their own actions on film. 

“We started to talk to David (one of 
the animators) very slowly, much like 
achild,” said Kravitz. “We didn’t know 
how much he absorbed. Then we saw 
ourselves on the film. It was very 
humiliating, talking to a 36-year-old 
man that way. We said to each other, 
‘we must not do that.’ Instead you try 
to find elements you can identify 
with in him. You start to like him as 
an individual.” 

“I think at first we had illusions 
that we would be saving the world,” 
Rudavsky and Kravitz admitted. “We 
realized soon that we wouldn’t. We 
realized there were some cases where 
people could be hurt. We’re certainly 
not making a great story of success. 
Maybe for three months it’s been a 
brighter spot for some people. But 
the best thing that will come of it will 
be the effect on people’s attitudes 
when it’s shown,” said Rudavsky. 

“The animated films are very cen- 
tral to the film. They elude stereo- 


Blake D. Wagner ’57 B.D., minister at the 
Main St. United Methodist Church in Mans- 
field, Ohio, received a Founder’s award from 
the Ohio Wesleyan University Board of Trus- 
tees upon his retirement from the board. Blake 
was elected a trustee in 1970 by the East Ohio 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. 

Last September, Douglas Wasson ‘53 B.D., 
was honored by Circle K International as recip- 
ient of the 1979 Circle of Service award during 
the 24th annual convention, in Chicago, of the 
international collegiate service organization. 
He is a founding member of the Kiwanis Club 
of the Rampart Range, Colorado Springs, and 
organizing pastor of the Church of Woodmoor. 


types completely. So by the time you 
see their films you'll say that these 
people come from the very same place 
as you and me. They made something 
out of this clay. They made a com- 
pletely other world which says so 
much about the world we live in, 
either through allegory or direct 
connection. They have tapped some 
very creative skills. 

“A lot of mental health films stress 
the negative, like treatment in the 
hospitals. We weren’t interested in 
making a negative statement. We 
were interested in showing what is 
here.” 

“It’s very simple ina way,” Rudavsky 
added. “The people here came up 
with very beautiful films. That was a 
very integral part of the experience.” 

In June, the Ohio Program in the 
Humanities committee approved fund- 
ing for a series of forums based on the 
theme: ‘Mental Health Care: A 
Changing Community Responsibil- 
ity.” These forums will include pre- 
sentation of a Rudavsky-Hutcheson 
film called “Dreams So Real” and dis- 
cussion led by humanities scholars 
including Oberlin Profs. Norman 
Care, Phyllis Gorfain, Roger Cope- 
land and Larry Shinn. 

Funding is still lacking for comple- 
tion of the film, however, and contri- 
butions would be gratefully accepted. 
Checks should be made payable to the 
Ohio Program in the Humanities, 
760 Pleasant Ridge Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 43209. The National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities will match 
donations made for the film in this 
manner. 


Losses in the Oberlin family 


Honorary trustee 


Russell W. Jelliffe ‘14, 44h, June 7 at his resi- 
dence in Cleveland, of cancer. His wife, 
Rowena (Woodham) ‘14, phoned the news to 
Oberlin just as the trustees ended their June 
meeting, one of the few Mr. Jelliffe had missed 
since being elected by alumni in 1959. He had 
been an honorary trustee since 1966. 

Ten days earlier (May 28) the Jelliffes 
observed their 65th wedding anniversary. 
Because of Mr. Jelliffe’s illness, they had not 
been able to attend a ceremony in April where 
Karamu House, founded by the Jelliffes in 
1915, was formally designated a Cleveland 
landmark. 

When the Jelliffes were married in 1915, the 
University of Chicago let them take their 
exams a day early as they completed a year’s 
work to earn A.M. degrees in sociology. This 
gave them time to get married and pack their 
bags for Cleveland where they had agreed to 
establish a “playhouse settlement”. 

The Jelliffes shared a goal of fostering inter- 
racial understanding through cultural arts 
and neither felt that basketball or gymnastics 
would open an avenue through which members 
of their settlement could contribute to the 
whole social structure. They believed that 
blacks had a great reservoir of artistic creativ- 
ity capacity of which the nation was in genuine 
need. 

With the initial help of the second Presbyte- 
rian Church, the Jelliffes opened the Playhouse 
Settlement in a clapboard cottage. They lived 
near by. During the first year more than 400 
joined, half of them blacks. By 1917 there were 
48 clubs operating out of the settlement. In 
1919, the Neighborhood Association was for- 
mally incorporated. The name was changed to 
Karamu (Swahili fora place of enjoyment”) in 
1927. 

Karamu had a children’s theater as early as 
1917. By 1920 it had an adult counterpart. In 
1922, the late Charles Gilpin, then at the peak 
of his popularity as Emperor Jones, visited 
Karamu and the acting group promptly became 
The Gilpin Players. In the 1930’s Langston 
Hughes was the leading resident playwright. 
Sculptor and artist William Smith, playwright 
Shirley Graham, actress and educator Zelma 
George (later a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N.), William Ray ’52, Robert Guil- 
laume of “Benson,” Ivan Dixon of “Hogan’s 
Heroes” and any number of Broadway actors 
and dancers are all graduates of Karamu. 
Coretta Scott King once worked on the Karamu 
camp staff. 

In 1939 a fire destroyed the original theater 
and World War II prevented the rebuilding of a 
permanent residence. Mr. Jelliffe headed a 
national campaign in 1947 to raise $250,000 to 
build the present Karamu complex which 
opened in 1949. 

The Jelliffes retired as directors of Karamu 
in 1963 and founded the Karamu Foundation 
which they served as executive directors until 
1975. They traveled widely and were consul- 
tants for other cities who wanted their own 
Karamus. 

Born in Mansfield, Ohio, Nov. 19, 1891, Mr. 
Jelliffe was the son of C.W. Jelliff, a diamond 


merchant who also worked as a silversmith. 
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The family name had been Jelliffe, but Russell’s 
father preferred Jelliff. Russell and his broth- 
ers Charles, Walter S. ‘08, and Howard W. ’20 
preferred to add the “e.” A fifth brother, the 
late Marin B. ‘13, spelled his name Jelliff. 

In 1944 Russell and Rowena Jelliffe received 
honorary LL.D.’s from Oberlin. They received 
honorary H.H.D.’s from Western Reserve in 
1951 and L.H.D.’s from Cleveland State in 
1966. Mr. Jelliffe was a member of the Alumni 
Board 1958 to 1961. 

He was active in establishing the Cleveland 
Urban League in 1917, the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority in 1933 and the 
Cleveland Community Relations Board on Race 
Relations in 1945. In 1921 he was a delegate for 
the Cleveland branch of the NAACP to the 
second Pan-African Congress in Paris. In 1960 
he was foreman of the Cuyahoga County 
Grand Jury and he was a member of the Selec- 
tive Service Board 1960-68. He was a former 
trustee of the United World Federalists and the 
Civil Liberties Union. 

The Jelliffes received the Jewish Welfare 
Association’s Charles Eisenman Award in 1941 
and the human relations award of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in 1944. 
Other awards and citations included the Lane 
Bryant Award (1948), selection as one of ten 
outstanding citizens by the Cleveland Press in 
1951 and 1958, a special citation from the 
Women’s City Club (1963) and the NAACP’s 
Distinguished Service Award in 1976. 

Mr. Jelliffe worked with Dorothy Maynor in 
the planning and establishment of the Harlem 
Center for the Arts and was director of The 
Arts in Education for the Ford Foundation, 
1973-76. 

Writing about Mr. Jelliffe in the Cleveland 
Press for June 10, columnist Frank Hruby said: 
“The world of race relations (to use the current 
term) or of humanity (to use a more accurate 
one) has lost a great champion. Our town and 
Karamu House have been known for 65 years 
for their efforts at recognizing that all man- 
kind has within it the capacity not only for 
tolerance but, far more important, for active 
cooperation and good will. Jelliffe instinctively 
knew that the races could successfully inter- 
mingle and that people were either good, 
mediocre, or bad, but certainly not along racial 
lines. Karamu has been run by whites, by 
blacks, and by a mixture of both. It has on 
occasion been criticized by blacks as being too 
white, by whites as being too black. But it has 
never really lost sight of the ongoing coopera- 
tion of the races. It would be difficult to think 
of anyone who so confidently persevered in his 
principles as Russell Jelliffe, or who made and 
kept so many friends in so doing.” 

Another Press columnist, George Anthony 
Moore, wrote on June 20: “Long before the 
term interracial justice was coined, two people 
of immense culture, refinement and charm 
knew how to live it out in their daily lives by 
working in the ghetto.” 

In addition to his wife and his brothers, Mr. 
Jelliffe leaves a son, Roger Woodham Jelliffe, 
M.D., and four grandchildren. 


Emeritus faculty wife 


Lulu S. Hamilton, June 13 in Winchester, Mass., 
at the age of 88. She was the wife of Clarence 
H. Hamilton, emeritus professor of philosophy 
of religion and Christian missions. 

Mrs. Hamilton grew up in Muncie, Ind., and 
was graduated from Transylvania University 
in Kentucky. She went to Nanking, China, in 
1913 as a missionary for the United Christian 
Missionary Society. There she met and mar- 
ried Prof. Hamilton, then teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. They remained in Nan- 
king, rearing their four children and continu- 
ing their missionary and teaching duties, until 
revolution caused their return to the U:S. in 
1927. Prof. Hamilton joined the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Theology in 1931. 

After Prof. Hamilton’s retirement in 1952, 
the Hamiltons remained in Oberlin until 1967 
when they moved to Winchester. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton wrote three books, Doorway to a Happy Home 
(1950), Our Children and God (1953) and Your 
Rewarding Years (1955). In Winchester she was 
known affectionately as the “grandmother of 
the Rangeley neighborhood.” 

She leaves her husband, children Ruth Potts 
‘39, Miriam Berliner 40 and Robert L. ‘46, ten 
grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. A 
son, Harry E. 44, is deceased. 


Emeritus faculty widow 


Anne J. Fowler, May 27 in the Welcome Nurs- 
ing Home, Oberlin, her residence since 1976. 
She was the widow of Julian Fowler, emeritus 
librarian and professor of library science. He 
died in 1975. 

Mrs. Fowler was born in Cedar Bluff, Miss., 
Sept. 2, 1892. She graduated from Mississippi 
State University for Women in 1915 and 
received the master’s from Columbia in 1934. 
She taught for many years in Mississippi 
before working as State Home management 
specialist, supervising county home demon- 
stration agents headquartered at State Univer- 
sity in Starkville, Miss. 

A member of Christ Episcopal Church, she 
was past president of the AAUW, a member of 
the League of Women Voters and was active in 
arts and crafts for the elderly at the Oberlin 
Community Center. 

She leaves a stepson, two grandchildren and 


a sister, Gladys Parker, former house director 
at Oberlin. 


Academy 


Jose G. Sanvictores, Aug. 6, 1979, in Manila, 
Philippines. He was born Dec. 10, 1887, in 
Pateros, Rizal, Philippines. He attended the 
Academy 1904-05 and received the B.S. in agri- 
culture from Illinois in 1908. He then returned 
to the Philippines where he began his govern- 
ment career as agricultural assistant for the 
Bureau of Agriculture, Baguio, Benguet. After 
a year he transferred to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and later to the Executive Bureau. From 
1919 to 1921 he was assistant director of agri- 
culture and for one year was secretary to the 
president of the Senate. In 1922 he became 
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director of the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes. 

Mr. Sanvictores was actively involved in the 
promotion of agriculture in the Philippines. He 
worked with local people to boost their income 
with back-yard gardening, raising pigs and 
poultry. He was the first to process wood for 
export. He was president of the Aras-asan 
Timber Co. and director of the Forest Products 
Research Institute (1947), Philippines Lumber 
Producers’ Association (1958) and was presi- 
dent of the Philippines Importers’ Association 
(1953). He later was president of Jose G. San- 
victores & Sons Inc., S.E.A. Commercial Co. 
Inc. and Siniloan Power Plant. 

He leaves his wife, Felipe L. Serraro, and 11 


children. 


Schauffler 


Dorothy Knowles de Wit, June 19 at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, Cleveland, of cancer. She was a 
native of Youngstown and received the B'S. in 
S.W. from Schauffler College in 1940. 

Prior to her marriage in 1951 she was a social 
worker with the United Church of Christ and 
worked with migrants in Texas and Ohio. She 
also was a pastoral assistant and, in Chicago, an 
assistant editor of a religion magazine. In 1947 
she became minister of education at the Union 
Church in Balboa. 

She and her husband, Adriaan, moved to 
Ohio in 1960 after nine years in Curacao 
where he was editor of a daily newspaper. He 
now teaches French at Kent State. 

Since 1961 Mrs. de Wit had been children’s 
librarian for the Cuyahoga County Branch 
Library at Maple Heights, Ohio, While work- 
ing there, she received the M.L.S. from West- 
ern Reserve. She was organist and choir direc- 
tor for South Haven Church of Christ, Bedford, 
Ohio. 


She leaves her husband and four children. 


1908 


Mabel Riland Breckenridge, Feb. 7. Born in 
Dubuque, Iowa, May 30, 1885, she was mar- 
ried to J.L. Breckenridge ‘08, a city supervisor 
of Hood River (Oregon) City Schools. He died 
in 1976. She leaves son, John R. ’36 and two 
daughters. 


1909 


Mabel C. Eldred, May 30 at Willamette View 
Manor, Portland, Ore. She was born May 5, 
1886, in North Olmsted, Ohio, and lived on a 
160-acre farm which was one of those given to 
veterans of the Revolutionary War in the 
Northwest Territory as their bonus and had 
remained in the family ever since. 

She attended a one-room school house in 
North Olmsted, graduated from Elyria High 
School and, after graduating from Oberlin, 
obtained a master’s from Teachers College, 
Columbia, in phys ed. 

She taught in the Oberlin phys ed depart- 
ment from 1912 to 1926 and was an honorary 
member of the class of 1922. 

She taught movement and body mechanics 
in New York City from 1926 until 1964 when 
she retired to Portland. 

Miss Eldred was a member of Broadway 
Tabernacle Church in New York and was its 
first woman trustee. She was also president of 
the Women’s Association and a member of 
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Zonta, a professional and business women’s 
association in New York. 

She was the daughter of Arthur W. (Academy 
1865-66) and Fannie Nelson 1879. Her brother, 
Arthur, who is deceased, graduated in 1906. 
She leaves nephew Nelson Eldred '43 and niece 
Margaret Mingus ‘45, great-nieces Janice Eldred 
‘68 and Carolyn Mingus Hollrah’70 and great- 


nephews Richard Mingus ’72 and David Eldred 
by 3g: 
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Lillian Jackson Sargent, April 19, 1979, in 
Stockton, Calif. She taught piano and harmony 
and was head of the music department at Bel- 
mont High School in Los Angeles for 32 years. 
She also taught piano privately for many years 
and after her retirement from Belmont Highin 
1956, she taught at Our Lady of Loretto High 
and at grammar schools in Los Angeles for two 
years. Mrs. Sargent was born Nov. 29, 1890, in 
East Liverpool, Ohio. She leaves her daugh- 
ters, two grandchildren and a sister, Catherine 
J. Mirano ‘21. Her brother, William ‘12 is 
deceased. Her ex-husband, Robert S. ’13, died 
in 1969, 


1915 


Lois Hyde Geddes, June 1 at her home in 
Claremont, Calif., where she lived since her 
retirement from teaching in 1964. She taught 
at Joliet High School in Illinois for 30 years and 
prior to that taught in Earlville and Waterman, 
Ill., and Rochester, Minn., and did secretarial 
work in Chicago. A year after moving to Cali- 
fornia, she married Ernest R., who is retired 
from the California State Legislature. 

Mrs. Geddes was born Feb. 23, 1893, in Paw 
Paw Township, Ill. She received the B.S. from 
Simmons in 1918 and the M.A. from Wisconsin 
in 1927. She leaves her husband and a sister, 
Helen Baker ‘22. She was preceded in death by 
two brothers and a sister, Bess Whitcomb ‘10. 


1916 


Owen M. Walton, May 5 in Elyria. He was a 
former religion editor for the Plain Dealer, 
former executive secretary of the Cleveland 
Church Federation and former executive 
director of the Council of Churches in 
Pittsburgh. 

Born Nov. 3, 1891, in Danville, Ohio, he 
taught and coached football at Shelby (Ohio) 
High School for a year and was assistant 
supervisor of community centers for the 
Cleveland Board of Education for a short time. 
He was recreation secretary for the Lakewood 
YMCA for three years before joining the 
ministry. 

From 1924 to 1929 he was assistant pastor of 
the Lakewood Methodist Church. He then 
joined the church federation as director of reli- 
gious education and later was promoted to 
associate director and executive secretary. 

In 1945 he moved to Pittsburgh where he 
was head of the Allegheny County Council of 
Churches until his retirement in 1957. For two 
years he was on the committee on religion of 
the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association. Dur- 
ing that time he wrote The Story of Religion in the 
Pittsburgh Area. He was also editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Protestant. 

The Rev. Mr. Walton was former president 
of the Pittsburgh Oberlin Alumni Club and 


was actively involved in numerous community 


organizations. He was listed in Who's Who in 
America 1956-57 and was awarded a citation in 
human relations from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews in Pittsburgh in 
1958. 

He leaves two children and four grandchil- 
dren. His wife, the former Betty Lee Van 
Voorhis, died in 1971. He had been living in the 
Elyria Home since 1976. 


1917 


Helen Anderson, Nov. 11, 1979, in Cheshire, 
Conn., of arteriosclerotic heart disease. She 
was born March 14, 1895, in Lake City, Minn. 
She taught music at Regina College in Saskat- 
chewan, Canada, Cedar Valley Jr. College in 
Osage, Iowa, and MacPhail School in Minnea- 
polis. She also was organist at the Methodist 
Church in Iowa and at Linden Hills Congrega- 
tional Church in Minneapolis. 

In 1927, she married Oscar B., who was a 
minister for the Baptist General Conference. 
Mrs. Anderson was then organist at Bethany 
Baptist Church in Duluth and later pianist and 
choir director for the Baptist Church in Fergus 
Falls, Minn., and Chicago. From 1939 to 1951 
she was organist and choir director of Trinity 
Baptist Church in Brockton, Mass. For the 
next 12 years she served in the same position at 
Belmont St. Baptist Church in Worcester, 
Mass. 

She leaves three children. Her husband died 
in 1973. 


Mary Vanderhoof Muhlhauser, June 26 in 
Canal Fulton, Ohio, where she was born Feb. 
21, 1893. She taught in the Canal Fulton High 
School for one year after graduation and served 
28 years on the Canal Fulton Public Library 
board. She was active in numerous community 
organizations. Her involvement in the Heri- 
tage Society led her and her husband, George, 
to donate the land and historic home where the 
library is presently located and to donate land 
to the Stark County Historical Society for a 
new museum. 

After Mr. Muhlhauser retired as president 
of the Exchange Bank Co. of Canal Fulton, 
they did extensive traveling in Europe, South 
America, Africa, Alaska and the Orient. After 
his death in 1963, Mrs. Muhlhauser continued 
her travels. 

A member of the Family Service and Child 
Care board, she received the Distinguished 
Service Award from the Canai Fulton Jaycees 
in 1975. 

She leaves a daughter, Margaret Kilbride 
‘44, son Robert C. ‘41, six grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. 


1918 


Neil H. Lewis, March 16. An anesthesiologist 
in the Los Angeles area for 32 years, he was at 
one time a missionary (physician) in Foochow, 
China. Born Aug. 30, 1895, in Brooklyn, Mass., 
he received the M.D. from Western Reserve in 
1924. He leaves his wife, the former Alice Hay 
‘22, children Grace, Emily and Philip ‘51, brother 
Charles M. ‘26 and sister Miriam ‘19k. His 
brother, J. Brackett ‘16, died June 9, 1979, and 
his sisters, Alice Turcotte ‘26 and Sarah Lowe 
‘28, are deceased. 


1920 


Louise Wallraff Edwards, k, April 28 in Akron. 
She was born in Canton, Ohio, and taught for 
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19 years at Highland Park, near Massillon. She 
leaves two brothers. 


A. Jay Frazier, June 17 in Harrow, Ont., Can- 
ada. He was a retired account executive for 
Smith Hague & Co., Detroit securities firm. 

Mr. Frazier was born in Garrettsville, Ohio, 
April 2, 1895, and attended Ohio Wesleyan two 
years before transferring to Oberlin. He joined 
Smith Hague & Co. in 1947 after being an 
auditor with the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, 
aninsurance and real estate salesman in Detroit, 
a salesman in Chicago and a high school 
teacher in Newton Falls, Ohio. 

He was a member of the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society. 

Mr. Frazier leaves his wife, the former Helen 
Agnes Caroline Nau, anda sister, Mabel Tryon. 


Corinne Schlegel McDowell, March 25. Born 
Sept. 2, 1898, in Millersburg, Ohio, she taught 
in high schools in Glenmont, Ohio and Red- 
lands, Calif., before her marriage in 1923 to 
Wayne A. McDowell, a naval officer. They trav- 
eled extensively in Panama, Hawaii and the 
Orient prior to WWII. Mrs. McDowell was 
active in the United Methodist Church in 
Chevy Chase, Md., and was a member of the 
Far East Society and the South San Francisco 
Federated Woman’s Club. The McDowells 
moved to San Bruno, Calif., in 1972. Capt. 
McDowell died in May 1979. She leaves a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


Glenn I. Molyneaux, July 7 in Morton Plant 
Hospital, Clearwater, Fla. He was the former 
co-owner and owner of Watson Hardware in 
Oberlin and had lived in Clearwater Beach, 
Fla., since 1952. His last visit to Oberlin was in 
May when he attended the 60th reunion of his 
class. 

Mr. Molyneaux was born June 27, 1898, in 
Odessa, N.Y., and he taught school in Hono- 
lulu fora year after his graduation from Ober- 
lin. His wife, Helen Watson ‘20k, whom he 
married in 1921, died Nov. 19, 1979. The 
hardware store was founded by Mrs. Moly- 
neaux’s father, Miles Watson, and now is 
owned by Glenn Molyneaux Jr. 

An Army veteran of World WarI, Mr. Moly- 
neaux was a member of the Chapel by the Sea 
in Clearwater and former chairman of its 
board of trustees. He was also a member of the 
Clearwater Beach Rotary Club. In Oberlin he 
was a member of the Exchange Club, First 
Church, American Legion, 40 and 8 Club and 
Lodge No. 380, F&AM. 

In addition to Glenn Jr., he leaves children 
Eileen Trawinski and William, seven grand- 
children, seven great-grandchildren, three 
brothers and a sister. 


1921 


Genevieve Kent Gunter, May 5, at Alton (Ill.) 
Memorial Hospital, of cancer. She was born 
Oct. 10, 1898, in Cleveland. She taught in the 
Chagrin Falls public schools and worked in a 
Cleveland bank. She then worked in social ser- 
vice at Western Reserve U. and was a girls’ 
worker at the University Neighborhood Cen- 
ter in Cleveland. For two years she was the 
church social service director at Trinity 
Cathedral and served in different social service 
organizations in Cleveland and later in St. 
Louis. A member of the College Ave. Presby- 
terian Church in Alton for 42 years, she was 
appointed deacon in 1950. She leaves her hus- 
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band, Roy, anda sister, Aveline Butler ‘19, and 
a brother, Lewis ‘23. 


Helen Swanson Lyman, April 27 in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Maumee, Ohio. She taught English 
in the Toledo school system for 43 years, retir- 
ing in 1965 after 15 years at Waite High School. 
Born June 13, 1898, in Toledo, she received the 
M.A. from U. Mich. in 1936. She was former 
president of the Northwestern Oberlin Alumni 
Association, a member of A.A.U.W. and the 
Michigan Education Association. Her husband, 
Carroll S. ‘07, died in 1963. She leaves her 
stepson, Richard. 


1923 


John Earl McCormick, May 24 in Oceanside, 
Calif., his residence since his retirement in 
1964. He was minister of music and choir mas- 
ter at Bacon Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., for 22 years. He also 
taught piano and pipe organ privately and was 
director and organist at Temple Beth El in Nia- 
gara Falls. ' 

Born Sept. 2, 1896, in Ransomville, N.Y., he 
taught organ and theory at Brenau College in 
Gainesville, Ga., 1923-25 and then taught for 
one year as a sabbatical replacement in Ober- 
lin. From 1926 to 1930 he was instructor of 
organ and taught history of music and theory 
at Whitman College in Walla Walla, Wash. For 
11 years he was also minister of music at Exely 
Church in Wilson, N.Y., while teaching 
privately. 

A former dean of the American Guild of 
Organists, he leaves his wife, the former, Alice 
Barbari, and a sister. 


Marjorie Bruce Rexroad, in April, of cancer. 
She was born Sept. 28, 1901, in Oak Park, Ill. 
She majored in phys ed and taught at Tennes- 
see College and later at the Sleighton Farm in 
Darling, Pa. She was a student and teacher of 
ancient history at the Missionary Institute in 
Nyack, N.Y., and then joined the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance in Argentina for six years. 
From 1934 to 1935 she was in Colombia where 
she married Charles F., a fellow missionary 
who was in charge of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In 1947 they moved to Quito, 
Ecuador, where they were missionaries for the 
United Bible Society. Mr. Rexroad later became 
an independent Bible distributor. 

Mrs. Rexroad leaves her husband, a daugh- 
ter and a son. 


1926 


Frank T. de Vyver, May 11, while on vacation 
in London, England, of a heart attack. Distin- 
guished Service Professor Emeritus of Eco- 
nomics at Duke, he taught for 39 years and was 
department chairman (1957-64) and vice pro- 
vost (1960-69). He was an expert in industrial 
economics and his research on labor relations 
in the South contributed to the development of 
merit exams for North Carolina government 
workers. He was a founding supervisor of the 
merit system and held that position part-time 
from 1939 to 1956. 

Prof. de Vyver was born May 14, 1904, in 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. He received the A.M. from 
Oberlin in 1927 and the A.M. (1930) and Ph.D. 
(1935) from Princeton where he was an 
instructor 1930-35. He also taught at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney (Australia) Law School and 


the University of Western Australia as a Ful- 
bright lecturer. Later in his teaching career, he 
was visiting professor at Monash University, 
near Melbourne, and Davidson College. 

From 1943 to 1955 he was director of indus- 
trial relations and personnel and vice president 
of Erwin Mills, now a part of Burlington 
Industries. 

Listed in Who's Who in 1958, Prof. de Vyver 
wrote numerous articles and professional 
journals dealing with labor relations in the 
South, social insurance and labor relations in 
Australia and other commonwealth countries. 
He was the co-author of Labor in the Industrial 
South. 

He was a member of many civic organiza- 
tions including the Federal Advisory Council, 
Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, and was a trustee (1971-78) of the Dur- 
ham County General Hospital. Former presi- 
dent of his Oberlin class, he was also a member 
of the North Carolina Alumni Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marion Roth 
‘25, daughter Virginia ‘53 and two grandchil- 
dren. His brother, Wayne ‘17, also survives. 


Janet MacLennan Kerr, May 12 of complica- 
tions following surgery, Born in Oberlin, June 
11, 1902, she was the daughter of Simon Fraser 
MacLennan, professor of psychology, pedago- 
gy, philosophy and comparative religion at 
Oberlin 1897-1933, and Sarah P. (Browne 99, 
‘31 A.M.), who taught third grade in Oberlin 
for many years. 

Mrs. Kerr left Oberlin after receiving the 
A.M. in 1928 to teach English literature and 
Biblical history at Milwaukee Downer College 
in Wisconsin. She married JohnA., Kerr, M.D., 
Feb. 20, 1932, in Fairchild Chapel. Dr. Kerr, 
now retired, was a public health physician with 
the Rockefeller Foundation. His .pioneering 
work on yellow fever, malaria and other dis- 
eases led him and Mrs. Kerr to assignments in 
many remote and challenging parts of the 
world. They lived in Brazil from 1933 to 1938 
and from 1940 to 1943, in Colombia from 1938 
to 1940, in Sardinia from 1946 to 1947 and in 
India from 1951 to 1955. In 1945 and 1946 Mrs. 
Kerr lived in Oberlin while her husband was in 
Egypt where he achieved the eradication of the 
malaria mosquito. 

In 1955 she moved to Chevy Chase when Dr. 
Kerr’s services were loaned by the Foundation 
to the Pan American Health Organization. 
After his retirement he joined the Agency for 
International Development and Mrs. Kerr and 
he capped their foreign travels with a 1965-66 
tour of duty in the Philippines. 

Mrs. Kerr was known for her quiet courage 
in battling her numerous medical problems. 
Chief among these was her successful struggle 
against polio which she contracted in Colombia 
in 1938. After being bedridden for some months, 
she learned to walk again and she never allowed 
her lingering partial paralysis to keep her from 
traveling extensively with her husband. She 
succumbed, finally, to liver failure following 
her second hip replacement. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Kerr leaves 
son John A. Jr., daughter Sarah Kerr Myers ‘61, 
sister Sarah B. MacLennan ‘25, ‘26 A.M., a 
nephew and four grandchildren. Her brother, 
Ronald ‘28, assistant professor of zoology at 
Oberlin 1940-44, is deceased. 


Esther Lindeman, Nov. 30, 1979. She was a 
missionary in Bangassou, Oubangui-Chari, 
French Equatorial Africa from 1930 to 1967 
through the Calvary Baptist Church in Grand 
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Rapids, Mich. She spent two years teaching 
and doing missionary work in Kentucky, 
attended the Missionary Training Institute in 
Nyack, N.Y., for two years and studied at the 
Alliance Francaise for one year. She received a 
diploma from Missionary Bible College in 1930 
and the M.A. in religious education from 
Columbia Bible College. She leaves a sister. 


1927 


Althea Johnson Fancher, Feb. 22. She was born 
in Green Springs, Ohio, March 16, 1905, and 
majored in practical art. Prior to her marriage 
in 1930 to Dr. Paul Fancher, she was instructor 
in fine arts at Oberlin. The Fanchers had been 
residents of Worthington, Ohio, since the 
early 1950’s when Dr. Fancher retired from the 
Army and became head of the health depart- 
ment at Ohio State where he had graduated 
from medical school. Mrs. Fancher leaves her 
husband and a son. 


1928 


George G. Pixley, May 13 in Norfolk, Va., 
where he taught music in many schools includ- 
ing Old Dominion U. He received the Mus.M. 
from U. Mich. in 1932 and taught for four 
years at Wakefield High School in Michigan. 
For the next seven years he was music supervi- 
sor and band director in Ishpeming (Mich.) 
High School and Industrial Association. He 
was music supervisor at various schools in Illi- 
nois for two years before heading the music 
department at Iowa Wesleyan College for eight 
years. 

Since his retirement, Mr. Pixley co-authored 
a genealogical and historical book, David Birge 
marries Abigail Howland: Their Ancestors and Descen- 
dants. 

Mr. Pixley was born May 28, 1905, in Cen- 
tralia, Ill. He leaves his wife, the former Opal 
Birge, a piano instructor. He also leaves three 
children, four grandchildren, a sister and a 
brother, Harold ’35. 


1932 


Donald C. McCune, Jan. 5 in Lake Worth, Fla. 
He was maintenance foreman for Tropical 
Aquatics, a fish farm in Lake Worth. Mr. 
McCune was born Dec. 28, 1908, and attended 
Oberlin 1928-30. He was former superinten- 
dent of estate maintenance for Boynton Land- 
scape in Palm Beach, Fla., and had been equip- 
ment service manager for Penn Rubber and 
Supply Co. in Cleveland and production super- 
intendent for Roamer Trailers Inc. in Cleve- 
land. He was also an independent carpenter in 
the Cleveland and Lake Worth area. He leaves 
his wife, Ruth, and a daughter. 


1933 


Lionel (“Tige”) Lightner, June 4 at the Evan- 
ston (Ill.) Hospital after a long illness. He 
retired in 1971 after teaching English and 
coaching baseball at New Trier High School in 
Winnetka for 30 years. 

Mr. Lightner was born in Spuyten-Dyval, 
N.Y., June 1, 1910, and enrolled at Oberlinasa 
sophomore after attending Princeton. He 
received the A.M. from Columbia in 1940. He 
began his teaching career at Peekskill (N.Y.) 
Military Academy. 

His dedication, enthusiasm, sense of humor 
and classroom presence inspired his students. 
He helped broaden and modernize his English 
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courses and he achieved national recognition 
for his successful incorporation of the study of 
Great Books into the high school curriculum. 

He excelled at many sports but baseball was 
always his first love. He played on the varsity 
at Oberlin. He coached at New Trier for 20 
years and a number of his athletes went on to 
college and Major League careers. His teams 
were often Suburban League champions and 
always contenders. In the summer he taught 
baseball to hundreds of younger boys and he 
coached American Legion baseball, taking his 
team to the national tournament in 1953 
where it was runner up. 

Although poor health kept him from active 
Participation in recent years, he experimented 
witha system of ranking Major League pitchers 
according to bases allowed and bases on balls as 
well as earned runs. Statistics furnished by the 
Chicago Cubs appeared to support this approach 
which Mr. Lightner had used with great suc- 
cess on the high school level. 

He played trombone in a dance band and 
sang ina barbershop quartet at Oberlin and he 
directed the band and the glee club at Peekskill. 
The Chapel Choir at Winnetka Congregational 
Church thrived for many years under his 
direction. He was also an avid gardener, a 
member of the Jacques Cousteau Society 
(oceanography), and a student and advocate of 
energy conservation, environmental improve- 
ment and the development of solar energy. 

For many years he was sponsor of the extra- 
curricular Tri-Ship Club at New Trier. The 
club donated thousands of dollars worth of 
food and clothing to Chicago charities and 
raised money for scholarships for New Trier 
graduates. He started a Christmas tree sale 
that continues to bring in scholarship money 
each year. In May of this year the most recent 
of several Tri-Ship scholarships since Mr. 
Lightner’s retirement was awarded in his name. 

He leaves his wife, Betty (“Bobbie”) Hill ‘31, 
his mother, Helen Chute Lightner ‘02, broth- 
ers Lawrence ‘36 and E. Allan, three daughters 
and two grandchildren. His father, E. Allan ’03, 
is deceased. 


1936 


Bertram Crocker, S.T.M., Jan. 30 in Carbon- 
dale, Pa., of cardio-vascular disease. He was 
born March 3, 1900, in Pontypridd, Wales. He 
came to the U.S. at age 19 and received the B.A. 
from Denison in 1929 and the B.D. from 
Crozer Theological Seminary two years later. 
From 1936 to 1952 he was a pastor inRye, N.H. 
For two years he was instructor in liturgics in 
the Andover-Newton Seminary. An accom- 
plished musician in organ and piano, he edited 
and published a booklet of hymns. 

During WWII, the Rev. Mr. Crocker was a 
chaplain with captain’s rank in the U.S. Army, 
stationed in the South Pacific. He then enrolled 
in Columbia where he received the A.M. in 
sociology in 1948 and the Ed.D. in 1952. In 
doing research for his work at Columbia, he 
spent over a year in prisons in the U.S. and 
England pretending to be a prisoner convicted 
of carrying a concealed weapon. 

In the 1950’s Mr. Crocker was an assistant 
professor at the U. of Dubuque and was visit- 
ing professor at the Polytechnic Institute in 
Puerto Rico for one year. Director of teacher 
training and professor at Ricker College in 
Houlton, Maine, he also taught at Briarcliff Jr. 
College, Capitol U., Bryn Mawr and Hunter 
College. From 1957 to 1975 he was professor 


of sociology and anthropology at Monmouth 
College in New Jersey. At that time he was a 
member of New Jersey’s advisory group on the 
uses of prison labor products. In 1967 he 
received an honor award from the American 
Federation of Police for distinguished achieve- 
ment in rendering publi¢ service. He was listed 
in Who's Who in American Education in 1957. 

Before returning to Carbondale, where he 
was ordained into the Baptist ministry, he was 
associate minister at the Unitarian Fellowship 
of Monmouth County. 

He leaves a sister, two nephews and three 
nieces. 


James R. Nelson, April 30 at the University of 
Massachusetts Medical Center in Worcester. 
He had taught economics at Amherst College 
since 1950 and had held the Charles E. Merrill 
Professor of Economics chair since 1951. He 
had planned to retire at the end of the spring 
semester. 

Mr. Nelson was born June 7, 1915, in Bisbee, 
N.D. He graduated summa cum laude, was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and was later a 
Rhodes Scholar. He was an instructor and 
tutor at Harvard where he received the Ph.D. 
in 1948. He taught at Oberlin 1941-42 and 
Amherst 1946-47. 

Prior to 1950 he was an economist with the 
Office of Price Administration with the For- 
eign Economic Administration and with 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark, an investment 
firm. He also spent a year as chief of the United 
Kingdom, Ireland and Iceland branch of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

A specialist in transportation and public util- 
ity economics, Mr. Nelson headed an economic 
advisory group to make long-term economic 
plans for the growth of the State of Massachu- 
setts. While on leave from Amherst 1967-68, 
he was the first director of the office of eco- 
nomics in the Department of Transportation. 
He was the author of many books and articles 
on economics. He edited and translated an 
important collection of articles on pricing pol- 
icy in the French electric power industry. He 
was also co-author of a study of electric power 
regulation in Latin America written for the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the U.N. 

His public service included two years as 
chairman of the board of economic advisors to 
the governor of Massachusetts. He was also 
consultant to many private and public agencies 
and gave major testimony in numerous cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the state and 
federal courts. 

In 1978 Transportation Research Forum 
gave Mr. Nelson its first Award for Distin- 
guished Transportation Research. 

He leaves his wife, Jane Elwell, children Eric 
and Ingrid and a grandson. 


1941 


Carolyn Ford Strong, June 2 in Arlington, Va., 
of congestive heart failure. She was born in 
Geneva, Ohio, the daughter of Charles J. Ford 
‘04. At one time she was a case worker in the 
Welfare Service Bureau in Ashtabula, Ohio. 
She leaves five children, including Judith ’76, 
and a sister, C. Rachel Martin ‘35. She and 
Jarvis Strong ‘40 were divorced. 
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1942 


Charles H. Riggs Jr., May 30 at Sloan-Kettering 
Memorial Hospital in New York City. He was 
associate professor of history at Franklin and 
Marshall College where he had taught medi- 
eval history, English history and the philo- 
sophy of history since 1966. 

Mr. Riggs was bornin Foochow, China, Aug. 
24,1920. He received the Ph.D. from Columbia 
in 1962 and taught at Sweet Briar 1954-57, U. 
Florida 1957-66 and Adelphi Suffolk College 
1964-66. 

He leaves his wife, Edith, two sons and a 
sister, Betsy Hankin ‘43. 


1948 


Elizabeth Forbes Gordon, May 14 in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., of cancer. She was born Jan. 28, 
1926, in Milton, Mass., and taught elementary 
school there and in Washington, D.C., after 
training at the Shady Hill School in Cambridge. 

Later, her interest turned to the treatment 
of mentally disturbed children. She was an 
educational coordinator at the Hillcrest Chil- 
dren’s Center in Washington, D.C., a diagnos- 
tic aide at the McLean Hosital Children’s Unit 
in Belmont, Mass., and a tutor and social work 
case aide at the Mystic Valley Mental Health 
Center in Lexington, Mass. During her last 
two years, while undergoing treatment, she 
was a volunteer at the Fogg Museum of Art, 
Harvard University. 

Mrs. Gordon leaves her husband, Lester E. 
‘46 whom she married in 1949, and children 
Amy, Donald and Henry. A service was held 
May 19 at the First Church, Milton, Mass., 
where she and her family had worshipped for 
four generations. 


H. Chester Slocum Jr., June 14 at his residence 
in St. Albans, N.Y., apparently of a heart 
attack. 

In January, Mr. Slocum was elected assistant 
vice president in charge of the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Division of the Human Resources 
Department of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He joined the Equitable in 1951 and 
held various supervisory and managerial posi- 
tions prior to becoming associate director of 
the Equal Opportunity Division in 1973. 

He was assistant professor of history at 
Tougaloo College (1949-50) and he was adjunct 
assistant professor at the College of Insurance 
in New York where he had taught an evening 
course in the history of Western civilization 
ever since the college was founded in 1963. 

Mr. Slocum was born in Weedsport, N.Y., 
Sept. 16, 1924. He majored in history and 
received the M.A. from Syracuse in 1950. He 
did further study at Columbia 1950-52. He was 
a member of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and of the Committee on Corporate Social 
Responsibility of the Riverside Church. He 
was past-president of the Theophilus-Rosa 
Foundation for Blacks in the Fine Arts. 

He leaves his wife, Frances Walker ‘45, asso- 
ciate professor of piano at Oberlin. They were 
married in 1950. He also leaves his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Slocum of Weedsport, and a 
son, George Jeffrey. 
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1949 


Maran S&S. Garrison, t, Nov. 19, 1979, in Naples, 
Fla. Born in Bhusawal, E.K., India, Feb. 25, 
1916, hecame to the U.S. at the age of 18. After 
graduating from Defiance College in 1945 and 
from the Oberlin Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy, he was pastor of the Florida (Ohio), Grel- 
ton and Independence churches. He and his 
wife, June, then returned to India with their 
four children as missionaries of the Methodist 
Church in the Bombay conference. The Rev. 
Mr. Garrison was superintendent in the Pun- 
tamba and Poona districts. 

He later served churches in Indiana and 
Ohio. He was pastor of the Broadway Metho- 
dist Church in Toledo and was chaplain of 
Flower Hospital. In 1971 he retired in Naples. 


1955 


Howard M. Crabtree, t, June 19 in Port Clinton 
(Ohio) Hospital after a short illness. He was 
living in Doylestown for the past five years 
since his retirement from active ministry. He 
was a former pastor of the United Methodist 
churches in Wellington, Henrietta-Birmingham 
and Garfield Heights. He served many other 
parishes in the northeast Ohio area. The Rev. 
Mr. Crabtree was also active in youth organi- 
zations. He was dean of the Norwalk Senior 
High Institute at Lakeside and was president of 
Southern Lorain County Ministerial Associa- 
tion while in Wellington. Born Jan. 11, 1913, in 
Cumberland, Md., he received the A.B. from 
Hiram in 1950. He leaves his wife, the former 
Nell Grant, two daughters and two sisters. 


1958 


Nancilee Rogos Davis, May 13 at her home in 
Lakewood, Colo., after a long illness. She 
taught courses in physical fitness, yoga and 
water exercise through the University of 
Denver’s Office of Continuing Education. She 
also made a record and manual, Fitness Through 
Hatha Yoga, designed to take the beginner step- 
by-step through the basic breathing patterns, 
postures and relaxation techniques of Hatha 
Yoga. In addition, she founded a five-day spa 
program at the University entitled “Care for 
Yourself.” 

Born July 16, 1936, in Newton Falls, Ohio, 
she married James R. Davis ’58 on June 7 of 
their graduating year. While Mr. Davis was 
working on the B.D. at Yale Divinity School, 
Mrs. Davis was assistant to the registrar there. 
She later taught piano part-time in Springfield, 
Ohio, and taught dance at Wilberforce U., 
where Mr. Davis was an academic dean and 
instructor in religion. In 1974 she received the 
master’s in phys ed and sports science from U. 
Denver. 

She leaves her husband, two daughters, her 
mother, a brother and two sisters including 
Marlene Hodder ’57-58t. 


1960 


Millar Burrows, h, April 29 in Ann Arbor. Pro- 
fessor of Biblical theology at Yale Divinity 
School from 1934 until his retirement in 1958, 
he chaired the Yale Graduate School depart- 
ment of Near Eastern languages and literature 
from 1950 until 1958. He was also vice chair- 
man of the Standard Bible Committee of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S. For 15 years, he was director of the 
American School of Oriental Research at Jer- 
usalem. He was president of the National Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and was on 
the editorial board of Vetus Testamentum. In addi- 
tion, he was a key figure in the publication and 
interpretation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Prof. 
Burrows graduated from Cornell and received 
the B.D. from Union Theological Seminary and 
the Ph.D. from Yale. 


1967 


Barton Isenberg, March 23 aboard acatamaran 
that flipped over in heavy seas and was carried 
by strong currents into the Yucatan Channel 
toward the Gulf of Mexico. Also missing and 
presumed dead is Ronald Shore, a boyhood 
friend of Bart’s. The two were vacationing at 
Cozumel on Mexico’s Gulf Coast. 

Their families, concerned because they had 
not returned to their homes by March 27, had 
to hire a private detective to learn details of 
what probably happened. 

Bart Isenberg and Ron Shore were boyhood 
friends in Cheltenham, Pa., and Bart was, fora 
time, counsel and secretary-treasurer of Shore’s 
solar-heating company, called Thermatics, in 
Aspen, Colo. He (Bart) resigned in 1978 when 
he became the Department of Energy’s direc- 
tor of program operations in Washington. 
Since December 1978 he had been the depart- 
ment’s assistant administrator for enforcement 
and was in charge of 700 people who moni- 
tored and audited the price of gasoline at ser- 
vice stations across the U.S. 

Mr. Eisenberg graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School in 1970 and went to 
work for the Pennsylvania Department of Jus- 
tice as a deputy attorney general. In 1972 he 
became the chief counsel to the Insurance 
Department. In June 1975, he took a job with 
Royal Distributors, an auto parts business 
owned by his father. Two years later he quit to 
seek the job in Washington. 

He was born in Philadelphia, June 12, 1945, 
and majored in sociology at Oberlin. He was a 
member of the varsity basketball team for four 
years. He leaves his father, Victor, anda sister. 


1981 


Vernon K. Bradley, July 9 in the Merrimack 
River near Manchester, N.H. He was visiting 
Kristen Goulet ‘82 and was canoeing with her 
brother, aged 14, when the canoe overturned 
in rough water. Vernon could not swim and 
the youth was unable to rescue him. 

Vernon was born in Queens, N.Y., Sept. 16, 
1957. He enrolled at Oberlin in February 1979 
after attending Worcester Polytechnical Insti- 
tute and Franconia College. He was graduated 
from The Windsor school in Flushing, N.Y., in 
1975: 

He leaves his mother, Gwendolyn Hatch, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Services were held July 14 at 
Bethel Gospel Tabernacle in Jamaica, N.Y. Buri- 
al was in Long Island National Cemetery. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Holiday Album 


The Oberlin College choir announces the release of its 
first album of holiday music in 15 years. The record con- 
tains many favorite holiday songs, as well as some spe- 
cially selected music to capture the spirit of the season. 


Side 1: Side 2: 
Shalom Joy To the World 
Deck The Halls Silent Devotion and Response 
Lo, How a Rose . (from Sacred Service) 
Unto us a Child Is Born The Boar’s Head Carol 
Angels We Have Heard on High From Heaven Winging 
Silent Night There Is No Rose 
A Spotless Rose O Leave Your Sheep 
This Little Babe A Birthday Greeting 


Shalom 


The last holiday album in 1965 was a complete sell out. 
Order your 1980 album for $6.95. Order more than one 
and save. 
1album $ 6.95 
2 albums $13.00 
3 aloums $18.00 
(Add 35 cents per album for shipping and handling) 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College Choir and send 


to: 
Holiday Album 
Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


songs of api and joy... 
the oberlin college choir daniel moe conductor 


THIS IS the 11th year that alumni have sponsored 
Winter Term projects. If you have never sponsored a 
Winter Term project or housed a student, this is a way 
for alumni to makea very important contribution toa 
student’s four years at Oberlin. Today, when about 
two-thirds of Oberlin graduates go on directly to jobs 
rather than to graduate school, the real-world expe- 
rience of a Winter Term off-campus is immensely valu- 
able. This year, Winter Term will be Jan. 5-Jan. 30, 
1981. 

AS A RESULT of their internships, many students 
feel less intimidated by the real world. Others are 
surprised and happy to learn that people in the work- 
ing world share their idealism. For others, living ina 
city is, initself, a valuable experience. Here is how two 
alumni sponsors felt about Winter Term: 


“Student intern participation adds one more resource of 
ideas, assistance, talent, etc., in the middle of Winter 
when everyone else... has become terribly familiar.” 


“As a student Winter Term was extremely valuable to 
me. As an alumna, I enjoyed renewing the contact with 
Oberlin.” 


SUCCESSFUL off-campus projects have included 
activities such as participation in scientific and aca- 
demic research, internships in schools, hospitals and 
other institutions, and individual instruction in the 


arts. Academic credit for Winter Term projects is not 
granted, although participation in three out of four 
Winter Terms during a student’s normal four years at 
Oberlin is prerequisite for graduation. The student is 
given sole responsibility for evaluation of the project 
upon completion. 

THE DEGREE to which a student is involved in an 
alumni-sponsored project is subject to agreement 
between the sponsor and participant, and should be 
limited only by the student’s potential and the spon- 
sor’s perception of his/her organization’s limitations. 
No financial reimbursement should be required from 
either party for services performed. 

STUDENTS usually provide their own room and 
board, transportation and other miscellaneous costs 
resulting from participation in an alumni-sponsored 
Winter Term project. However, some sponsors also 
offer housing for the 3% week period. Some alumni 
and parents who cannot offer a project offer housing 
when feasible. Students particularly appreciate hous- 
ing in New York City, Boston, Chicago and Washing- 
ton. The student and the host/hostess come to an 
agreement regarding costs, meals, work-exchange, 
etc. 

IF YOU AREINTERESTED in sponsoring a Winter 
Term project and/or housing for an Oberlin student, 
please complete the coupon below and return to the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074 before Sept. 15. 


LO) YES, I am interested in sponsoring a Winter Term project. Please send 


more information. 


OI AM interested in offering housing for a student during Winter Term. 


Name: 


Address: 


Zip Code: 


